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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW 


BOLZANO’S LOGIC 


—_* TEMPORARY advocates of Husserl’s phenomenological 
approach to the problems of philosophy tend, consciously or 
unconsciously, to convey the impression that there is only slight 
connection between Bernard Bolzano’s logical theories and those 
of their Master. Unfortunately their attitude on this matter en- 
courages the common belief that Bolzano may be safely ignored 
by students of logic—that his work in this field is of little conse- 
quence at the present time. Yet in Husserl’s own estimation Bolzano 
was one of the greatest logicians of all times, and historians of 
philosophy have called him a “Leibniz auf bohmischen Boden”. 
He was at all events one of the staunchest opponents of the meta- 
physical logicians following Kant, as well as of Kant himself. 
His Wissenschaftslehre (1837), a compendious work in four 
volumes totalling nearly 2500 pages, draws much of its inspiration 
from Augustinian and Leibnizian sources, and in turn has served 
as a basis for certain theories of Brentano, Husserl, Meinong, and 
others. Like Leibniz he zealously occupied himself with both 
mathematics and philosophy from early youth, and again like 
Leibniz he is rightly famous for his distinguished work in both 
fields. Indeed his Paradoxien der Unendlichen (posth. 1851) is 
said to have started the great Cantor on his researches in the realm 
of the mathematical infinite. And he is another of the few thinkers 
whose chief philosophical writings are in the field of logic. For the 
rest, his writings are shot through with references to his predeces- 
sors, both ancient and modern, and with critical remarks on their 
doctrines. 
_ In addition to these features of his work, which are certainly 
enough, of themselves, to merit some recognition by contemporary 
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students, it seems justifiable to regard him as at least a fore- 
runner of Husserl in several important respects. Either directly 
or by plain implication Bolzano may be said to have suggested to 
his great admirer the following theses, all of which were destined 
to become firmly incorporated in Husserl’s own logical theory : 

(1) Logic may indeed be defined as the Theory of Science. 

(2) Logic must affirm its independence, both with respect to 
all other sciences, and also with respect to the other branches of 
philosophy. 

(3) This declaration of independence directly entails the sharp- 
est opposition to all entangling alliances with psychology. 

(4) While analogies may be drawn between certain tenets of 
formal logic and those of Bolzano (and Husserl) they are only 
analogies and nothing more. 

It should be distinctly understood, of course, that the foregoing 
doctrines comprise only a part of the basis of Husserl’s very com- 
prehensive and original theories; and with that understanding at- 
tention may now be directed to a more detailed examination of 
Bolzano’s work on its own account. 

The place logic occupies in the scheme of things entire may be 
indicated by considering its relation to two other sciences, mathe- 
matics and psychology. Of its relation to the other parts of philoso- 
phy proper—metaphysics, ethics and the like—Bolzano has curious- 
ly little to say. 

Mathematics is not, as Kant wrongly supposed, a science of the 
construction of concepts in accordance with pure intuitions, but a 
purely a priori conceptual science like logic and metaphysics. 
Neither is it the science of quantity in any ordinary sense of the 
word ; i.¢., it does not seek merely to answer such questions as ‘How 
much ?’ and ‘How many?’, Rather it is “the science of the universal 
laws (forms) in accordance with which things must arrange them- 
selves in their mode of existence (Dasein)”. In this definition ‘laws’ 
are conditions of the possibility of things, of whatever can be an 
object of the faculty of representations. Mathematics thus deals 
with hypothetical necessities, whereas metaphysics deals with abso- 
lute necessities. But while in many respects, such as the clarity and 
definiteness of its concepts and its methodological mode of pro- 
cedure, mathematics is a model science, it suffers from certain 
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defects. Being only one science among others, it ipso facto lacks 
self-sufficiency and self-completeness—defects which are irremedi- 
able. And its foundations are none too secure—witness the para- 
doxes of the infinite! In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Bolzano contemplated for a long time the writing of an anti- 
Euclid. In short, mathematics, like the other sciences, supplies 
logic with material, and this suffices to define the relation of the 
two sciences to each other. 

Psychology stands to logic in an entirely different relation. 
Concerned with how man does think, with the genetic course of his 
ideas, judgments, and reasoning processes, psychology naturally 
has a bearing on the determination of how man may think the 
truth. It may perhaps be said to deal with the subjective aspect of 
thought, whereas logic deals with its objective significance. But 
while in this sense psychology is relevant to logic, this is no excuse 
for confusing the two realms of discourse with each other. In fact 
Bolzano so emphatically insists, in other contexts, upon the funda- 
mental character of logic, as to render the preceding doctrine well- 
nigh meaningless, if not incomprehensible; and this insistence has 
won for him recognition, along with Husserl, as a leader of the 
“anti-psychologismus” tendency in logic and philosophy. 

Turning now to a characterization of the Wissenschaftslehre it- 
self, the first thing to note is that it shares only its name in com- 
mon with Fichte’s work. It is and professes to be, merely a logic; 
but distinguished from other treatises on the same subject in that 
it aims to show, in the light of a thorough criticism of those 
treatises (especially those of Aristotle and Kant), that a new one 
is needed, and why. 

By logic, or theory of science, Bolzano means the “sum total 
of rules we must observe, if we wish to proceed in a purposive 
manner, in the work of dividing the entire realm of truth into 
particular sciences, and in the presentation of the same in appro- 
priate textbooks” (sec. 1). In this new sense of the word logic is 
the ‘science of the sciences’; it describes the procedure by which 
sciences are brought into being, and also includes within its scope 
rules for the organization and presentation of truths already pos- 
sessed. 

Such a set of rules is not only desirable, it is implicit in all 
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human thinking, and only waits to be made explicit and systema- 
tized. It must be carefully observed, however, that logic is con- 
cerned, not, as some have erroneously supposed, with the first prin- 
ciples of the several sciences, but rather only with the procedure 
one must follow in their presentation, Also the common definition 
of logic (and that of Sigwart) as the science or art of thought is 
too wide, for one is not always seeking truth or knowledge when- 
ever one thinks; and it forgets the important distinction between 
psychological and logical laws. One can think, for example, of a 
round square, but such a concept has no place in an objective sci- 
ence. On the other hand, to restrict logic to the task of formulating 
the rules of the inherently possible or merely consistent is too nar- 
row, for there are many other rules of objective truth besides 
the law of contradiction. And to say that logic takes no account 
of the inner determination of the objects of thought and is in this 
sense formal, is also erroneous. For to leave an object wholly 
undetermined is to make it impossible to assert anything whatso- 
ever about it. Thus with respect to the syllogism, ‘All A are B; 
All B are C; therefore all A are C’, to say (as formalists com- 
monly do) that A, B, and C are wholly undetermined and may 
mean anything at all, is not quite correct. The symbols may in- 
deed mean many different things, but not whatever one pleases. 
For they must signify ideas; and more specifically B must signify 
an idea such that it may be predicated of all A, C an idea such 
that it may be predicated of all B. Thus only such of the attributes 
of A, B, and C as allow of these conditions being fulfilled may be 
left undetermined. Again, when Hegel declares that logic is the 
science of thought, Bolzano objects that the thought of a thing 
and the thing itself are always different—even when the ‘thing’ 
thought about is thought itself. 

Some logicians hold that their science has nothing to do with the 
truth of the propositions it occupies itself with, but only with their 
formal correctness. This both is, and is not, true. Logic is concerned 
with the truth of its own doctrines, just as mathematics and 
biology are with theirs; but obviously logic is not occupied with 


mathematical truths, for example, in the same sense as mathe- 
matics is occupied with them. That is to say, the business of logic 
is to bring to light the attributes and relations common to all truths 
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(and not only such as are mathematical), and in fact the exposi- 
tion of their characteristics makes up a large part of the science 
(sec. 9). It follows that the common distinction between formal 
and material truths is not a good one. It is more correct to say 
that logical rules are those in accordance with which reasoning 
is conducted, rather than premises from which conclusions are 
drawn. 

Yet after all one may say that logic is a formal science—but only 
in the sense in which all science is so. The all-important point here 
is that logic may be generalized, just as was geometry, for exam- 
ple. At first geometry was only the science of measuring land, but 
it has since become the science of space in general. Just so logic 
was at first the science of human, actual thoughts ; and it, likewise, 
now should be expanded to include all thoughts as such, and not 
restricted to those which happen to occur to human beings. It is 
time to generalize the laws of thought so that they may apply to 
truths in general and not merely to those so far, or now to be, 
revealed to man. And may it not be that propositions as such, 
irrespective of whether they have been thought by anyone or not, 
may serve as an object of logical rules? Bolzano advances the 
claim that his work will show that “the source of the greater part 
of the erroneous doctrines in logic lies in the fact that previous 
thinkers . . . have not distinguished sharply enough between truths 
grasped in thought (gedachte Wahrheiten), and truths-in-them- 
selves (Wahrheiten an sich) ; between propositions and concepts 
as apprehended, and propositions and concepts in themselves” 
(sec. 12). 

To say that logic is formal in the sense in which all science is 
so—but in no other sense—is to say that it deals with species of 
propositions, concepts, etc., rather than with single propositions. 
In this respect it is proceeding in a manner quite analogous to the 
other sciences, geometry or botany for example, with their objects. 
Botany does not undertake the impossible and futile task of ex- 
amining every single flower, but seeks to determine those which 
are typical of one species or another, and the distinguishing char- 
acteristics of each species. Thus one must distinguish between the 
objects of a science and its content, its doctrines. The object of 
geometry is space, but its content consists of propositions about 
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space. The moral in the case of logic is plain, but it is a moral, it 
may be added, which Sir William Hamilton (q.v.) ignored in his 
argument in favor of the formalist position. 

These introductory clarifications of the nature of logic conclude 
with an outline of the five parts into which the science may be 
divided. Part I is the Fundamental Theory, containing the proof 
that there are truths-in-themselves, and that knowledge of the same 
is possible for mankind. Part II is the Theory of the Elements of 
Science, or the theory of ideas-, propositions-, true propositions-, 
and reasonings-in-themselves. Part III is devoted to certain episte- 
mological problems. Part IV treats of the Art of Inventing, or of 
the methodological rules for the discovery of new truth, the 
avoidance or error and so on. And Part V consists of the Science 
of Knowledge Proper, to which all of the preceding is merely 
preliminary. 

Bolzano explains that the study of ideas, propositions, and truths- 
in-themselves is equivalent in his mind to the study of objective 
truths, etc., and their relations to each other, as contrasted with the 
study of the subjective thinking of the truths man happens to pos- 
sess (cp. St. Augustine). Who for example understands the syllo- 
gistic rule that from two negative premises no conclusion can be 
drawn as a rule of thinking, instead of as a rule applying to propo- 
sitions as such? Or who understands the law of contradiction as a 
law of thought, and not rather as a condition of the possibility of 
truth itself? Even the convinced subjectivist who claims that the 
law of contradiction is only a law of our human thought incon- 
sistently assumes the objective validity of this doctrine. And Hegel 
makes the opposite mistake of seeking to generalize logic so as to 
apply it to things in general or to universal being, instead of to 
truths-in-themselves, which is the proper higher genus standing 
above truths-for-us, 


But in order to understand more fully what is meant by truths- 
in-themselves, one must first know what propositions-in-themselves 
are. A “proposition expressed in words” is any discourse through 
which something is affirmed or assumed, and which must be either 
true or false (correct or incorrect). There are also propositions 
which someone simply thinks to himself, and these may be charac- 
terized as “propositions which are merely thought” (and not ex- 
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pressed). Finally the “proposition itself” can be distinguished, 
Bolzano maintains, both from its verbal expression and from the 
fact that it is or may be thought. A proposition-in-itself, therefore, 
may be defined as any affirmation whatsoever, that something is or 
is not; whether it be true or not, and whether it be expressed 
in words by anyone or not, and indeed whether or not it be 
grasped in thought by any mind or spirit. Obviously propositions- 
in-themselves have no existence, no actuality. Only if they be 
thought, either by God or man, do they have existence in the mind 
as judgments. But even here one must note the distinction between 
the judgment, and the proposition-in-itself or the stuff (Stoff) 
of the judgment. In fact logicians have often used the term judg- 
ment in such a way that the proposition is taken to be its verbal 
expression. But according to Bolzano the proposition is in that case 
identified with what a thinking being conceives as true, and is 
therefore a much narrower term than the one defined above. 

The next step is to define truths-in-themselves, i.e., objective 
truth. A truth-in-itself is “any given proposition which affirms 
that something is, as it is; it being left undetermined whether this 
. proposition has actually been thought and expressed by anyone or 
not” (sec. 25). In other words, that proposition is objectively true 
which ascribes to the object concerned what actually belongs to it; 
e.g., ‘This tree has so-and-so many leaves’. 

From this definition it follows that truths-in-themselves make 
up a species of propositions-in-themselves, and that the former, 
like the latter, have no actual existence. Also the fact that this or 
that truth is known is not an essential determination of it; a truth 
is not such because, e.g., God thinks it, but God thinks it because 
it is true. 

Bolzano next discusses other definitions of truth, such as that it 
is the agreement of an idea or proposition with its object, and the 
doctrine that consistency is the only logical test of truth. To the 
former he objects that it is either vague or meaningless; to the 
latter that lies, etc., may be consistent, and also that it introduces 
difficult distinctions between formal and material truth, and the 
like. 

When he comes to the proof that there is at least one truth-in- 
itself (sec. 31), however, he argues that to maintain the opposite 
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overthrows (contradicts?) itself. That is to say, the proposition 
‘No proposition is true’ itself must in this case be true, and hence 
disproves itself. And if so, then an indefinite number of proposi- 
tions are true. For whoever assumes the opposite, namely that 
‘Aside from the one truth, A is B, there are no others’, assumes 
also (in flat contradiction with himself) the truth of this second 
proposition—and so on, ad infinitum. Just at this point, then, the 
principle of consistency seems after all to be all important. 

Propositions, as was shown above, may be considered as the 
content of judgments, and this fact, Bolzano now proposes to 
argue, makes knowledge of objective truth possible. 

To judge is the common element in such concepts as: to assume, 
decide, mean, believe, and opine. And since every judgment con- 
tains a proposition which either is or is not true, the corresponding 
judgment may be called either correct or incorrect. Judging is a 
mental activity subsequent to and dependent upon a mere con- 
sideration or entertaining of ideas. Although it is true to say that 
judgment is involved even in perception, the subject of such judg- 
ments as ‘I see a rose’ is nothing in the object, but rather the 
judging subject himself. 

Now knowledge is made up of such judgments as contain true 
propositions and accordingly presupposes both a knower and an 
object known. Descartes erred, however, in implying that a doubter, 
in recognizing his doubts, necessarily forms a judgment. A doubter 
may indeed question all of his judgments ; but there is nevertheless 
one truth he cannot doubt, namely that he has ideas. In other words, 
he must have ideas in order to doubt. And given that one must 
acknowledge that he knows at least one truth, it follows that he 
also knows many truths. He knows proposition ‘A’, say, and also 
that he knows proposition ‘A’, and so on ad infinitum. This inner 
conviction that one has ideas therefore presupposes the power or 
ability to know, but whence this power comes, happily does not, for 
the purposes of logic, matter. 

Bolanzo hereupon once more discusses the significance of the 
laws of thought, so-called, as criteria of truth. He opposes the 
common doctrine of logicians that all truth must be in accordance 
with these ‘negative’ or ‘formal’ criteria. Far frorn being the su- 
preme principles of logic, they are not really criteria at all, but 
merely characteristics of true propositions, and, as such, on a par 
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with many other characteristics of propositions in general. That no 
true proposition can contradict another true proposition, for exam- 
ple, is no more significant than the fact that every proposition must 
have a subject and a predicate. 

Part II of the Wissenschaftslehre is subdivided into four parts 
dealing with Ideas-in-themselves, Propositions-in-themselves, True 
Propositions-in-themselves, and Reasoning. Thus the same ground 
is covered as in the first main part of other logics, but Bolzano con- 
ceives that things are here separated which are confounded in 
other logic books; for example, the objective constitutents of a 
proposition, and the thought of such constituents—ideas-in-them- 
selves and conceived ideas. 

Without this separation logic would be involved in a multitude 
of false doctrines, among which Bolzano signalizes particularly 
the doctrine that the parts of a conceived idea correspond to the 
parts or properties of the object. This doctrine, he states, is incom- 
patible with the valid distinction between analytic and synthetic 
propositions ; and also makes it impossible to conceive rightly the 
corresponding object (e.g., nothing, W—1); and finally is the 
source of such false formulas as that the extension and intension of 
terms vary inversely with each other. 

An idea-in-itself may be defined as whatever can present itself 
as a constituent in a proposition, but cannot, alone, stand as a 
proposition—although of course it may contain a whole proposition 
as part of itself. This objective idea is the stuff (Stoff) of the 
subjective or conceived idea. As such it may be said to subsist 
as a certain something, even if no one thinks it, and as not dupli- 
cated (as is the subjective idea) even when several persons think 
it. It should be noted carefully that ‘stuff’ as used above must not 
be confused with the object. Of the object, whether existential or 
not, one may say that one has an idez; that the idea represents it. 
And as was already mentioned, there are ideas which have no ob- 
jects at all, the latter, in turn, being either contradictory (round 
square) or non-contradictory (golden mountain). Again, the idea- 
in-itself is not to be confused with the words or ‘sensible objects 
symbolizing it. There are both objective and subjective ideas which 
are not expressed in words, and the same objective idea may be 
symbolized by two or more words or groups of words. 

As for the various logical characteristics of ideas-in-themselves, 
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the most important one is that they may be either simple or com- 
plex (cp. Leibniz et al). The sum of the parts of a complex idea 
is called its ‘content’, The extension of an idea, on the other hand, 
is that characteristic in virtue of which it represents just such and 
such objects and no others (sec. 66). But those ideas which have 
no existential objects have no extension—e.g., ‘nothing’, ‘round 
square’, ‘golden mountain’. In the distinction between perceptions 
(Anschauungen) and conceptions Bolzano recognizes his debt to 
Kant, but he opposes the use Kant makes of this distinction in the 
doctrine of time and space. For Bolzano, time and space are not 
pure intuitions but conceptions, because they are not real things 
but characteristics of reality. A time, for example, is the condition 
under which a property may with truth be attributed to a real 
thing ; and a space is what must be added in thought to the forces 
of a real thing in order to conceive it as an efficient cause. 

Clarity is indeed necessary as to what is meant by a characteris- 
tic, especially as contrasted with a relation. Briefly, the latter may 
be described as an external, outer, or relative characteristic. And 
whatever belongs to an object is a characteristic of the same. Deter- 
mination is a wider term than characteristic; the latter is always 
the predicate of a proposition, the subject being that which ‘has’ 
it, whereas space and time determinations, for example, regularly 
occur as part of the subject term. Since every object has its own 
characteristics, and since a whole, composed of several parts, has 
characteristics not ascribable to its parts, it appears that these char- 
acteristis of the whole are identical with what are called relations 
between the parts. Thus it is a characteristic of the whole they con- 
stitute, not of either of the two lines taken by itself, that the one 
is twice as long as the other. So also the circumstance that Alex- 
ander the Great was the son of King Philip is a relationship be- 
tween these two men, but a characteristic of them both taken to- 
gether, and one which would alter, were any other persons sub- 
stituted for those named. Bolzano further notices two types of 
these relationships, equal or reciprocal (now called symmetrical) 
and unequal or non-reciprocal (now called asymmetrical) relations. 
The distance between two points in space is an example of the first 
type, the direction in which they lie towards each other an example 
of the second (sec. 80). 
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There still remain nearly two hundred pages devoted to the sub- 
ject of ideas-in-themselves, wherein, among many other things, 
Bolzano critically examines the doctrine of the predicables and the 
Aristotelian and Kantian tables of categories; but once the above 
fundamentals have been comprehended, the reader can easily work 
out for himself whatever is of any consequence concerning these 
matters. 

In passing from this subject to that of propositions-in-them- 
selves, the doctrine upon which Bolzano lays most stress is that all 
propositions, even the most complex ones, in which an entire 
proposition occupies the place of the subject, are reducible to the 
formula ‘A has (the characteristic) b’. The good and sufficient rea- 
son, as this logician sees it, for employing the verb ‘to have’ in 
place of the customary ‘to be’ as the “connecting member” between 
subject and predicate is that in every proposition a time qualifica- 
tion must be incorporated. Thus, ‘God is’ really means ‘God has 
existence’; ‘A is B’ really means ‘A has (the characteristic) b’; 
‘The concept of a triangle is complex’ really means ‘The concept of 
a triangle has complexity’. In all cases the time-qualification turns 
out, upon analysis, as this particular formula alone correctly 
shows (so Bolzano contends), not to belong to the connection be- 
tween subject and predicate, but to the subject—‘( The existing) A 
has b’. This fact, by the way, secures change against the charge of 
being self-contradictory. And the same is true of the negation in 
negative propositions—it also applies to the subject and not, as is 
commonly supposed, to the copula. ‘Omne A non habet b’ means 
either ‘Not every A has b’ or that the characteristic ‘b’ is to be 
denied of every ‘A’—in which case one says in English, ‘No A is 
(or has) b’. In other words, all propositions which may be ex- 
pressed by the formula ‘A has not b’ mean that ‘A’ lacks the char- 
acteristic ‘b’ (sec. 136). 

Propositions containing the expression ‘There is’ or ‘there are’ 
(Es gibt) as well as those usually called ‘particular’, are not neces- 
sarily existeritial in import, but do mean that the ideas involved have 
their respective objects, either existential or non-existential as the 
case may be. So, for example, ‘A certain A is’ or ‘certain A’s are’ 
or ‘Some A is’, ‘b’ means, ‘The idea of an A, which has the charac- 
teristic b, has objectivity (Gegenstandlichkeit)’ (sec. 137). 
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One of the most original of Bolzano’s conceptions is that of 
validity. Validity does not mean, for him, the truth or falsity of 
a single proposition, but signifies rather “the concept of the rela- 
tionship in which the collection of true propositions which may be 
derived from a given proposition, when one substitutes other ideas 
according to a certain rule for those ideas in the given proposition 
which may be regarded as variable, stands to the collection of all 
propositions that make their appearance in this manner” (sec. 147). 
To those familiar with the doctrine of propositional functions in 
contemporary mathematical logic, this concept may well appear as 
an anticipation of what might perhaps be called a special case of 
that doctrine. Also peculiar to Bolzano is his distinction between 
analytic and synthetic propositions. Analytic are those propositions 
in which only one of their contained ideas may be arbitrarily varied 
without destroying their truth or falsity ; that is, if all the proposi- 
tions formed by the substitution of other ideas for the one variable 
idea, are either all true or all false—assuming, of course, that they 
refer to objective reality (sec. 148). Thus ‘A man who is morally 
bad deserves no respect’ is analytic, because for the idea ‘man’ 
may be substituted any other, such as ‘angel’ or ‘being’, without 
thereby destroying the truth of the proposition, provided only it 
refer to objective reality. ‘God is allknowing’, on the contrary, is 
synthetic. 

But far more important is the meaning Bolzano ascribes to the 
concept of the compatibility of propositions (secs. 154 ff., and 
cf. sec. 94 on the compatibility of ideas). Just here he reveals him- 
self in an especially clear light as the forerunner of Husserl. Espe- 
cially to be noted is the point that compatibility, as below defined, 
takes the place occupied in most logics by the concepts of consist- 
ency and the opposition of propositions and the like. 

Consider a collection of propositions, A, B, C, D, . . . and sup- 
pose that they possess certain variable ideas, i, j, . . . in common. 
The question then arises as to the possibility of so substituting other 
ideas for the variable ideas as to make all of the resulting proposi- 
tions simultaneously true. If this be possible, then the propositions 
A, B, C, D, . . . are called compatible; if not, they are called in- 
compatible. Thus, ‘This flower has a certain kind of blossom’, ‘This 
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flower has a pleasant odor’, ard ‘This flower belongs to the twelfth 
class of the Linnean system’, are compatible propositions when the 
idea ‘this flower’ is taken as the variable one. For if ‘rose’ be sub- 
stituted for that idea all the resulting propositions become true. 
On the other hand, ‘No finite being is omniscient’, ‘man is a finite 
being’, and ‘A man is omniscient’, are incompatible propositions, 
so long as the ideas ‘man’, ‘finite being’, and ‘omniscient’ are the 
only ones allowed to vary. For under these conditions no more than 
two of the resulting propositions can be true at the same time. Of 
course if one be permitted to vary all of the ideas in a collection 
of propositions, then the resulting propositions can always be 


rendered true. A number of corollaries follow from the above, 


such as that all true propositions are compatible, and that a collec- 
tion of propositions, part or all of which are false, may also be 
compatible. 

How a group of one or more propositions may be ‘derived from’ 
another such group now may be made clear (sec. 155). Assuming 
that all the ideas substituted in the compatible propositions A, B, 
C,D,...M, N, O,... for the variable ideas i, j, . . . which make 
a certain number of these propositions, say A, BC D... true also 
have the characteristic of making certain other of these proposi- 
tions, say M, N. O, ... true, then the second set of propositions 
may be said to be derived from the first set. That is, the two sets 
of propositions are said by Bolzano to stand towards each other in 
the relationship of derivability ; and from the known truth of A, B, 
C, D, .. . one may gather that M, N, O,.. . are also true. 

In a lengthy note to this section the author contends that this 
is a generalization of the common doctrine that such an immediate 
relationship obtains between not more than three propositions, #.¢., 
two premises and a conclusion. According to this view an indefinite 
number of propositions may be derived from a likewise indefinite 
number of other propositions. It should be observed, further, that 
‘derivability’ is a purely objective relationship, holding between 
propositions-in-themselves, as previously defined. And finally, by 
way of anticipation, Bolzano serves notice that the relationship be- 
tween truths-in-themselves will be defined and denominated in a 
different manner. 
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A very interesting conception of probability is developed by 
Bolzano (in sec. 161) on the basis of the notion of validity as 
above defined. According to this view, probability is a relation be- 
tween propositions, and is identical with the comparative validity 
of a proposition, M, with respect to certain other propositions, A, 
B, C, D, .. . To ask what is the comparative validity of M with 
respect to A, B, C, D, ... is to seek to determine the relation in 
which the aggregate of cases in which A, B, C, D... are true, 
stands to the aggregate of cases in which besides A, B, C, D,... 
also M is true. If for example there are ninety black and ten white 
balls in an urn, then the proposition ‘Caius has drawn a black ball’ 
will be true ninety times and false ten times, out of a hundred. 
The probability of the proposition is therefore 9/10. After working 
out several more applications of this conception to specific prob- 
lems, Bolzano criticizes earlier conceptions of probability, and es- 
pecially the Laplacian one, which he condemns as involving a circu- 
lar definition. For to define probability as the relation which the 
favorable instances bear to all possible instances, where possible in- 
stances’ means merely ‘instances of equal possibility’ (7.e., where 
not possibility as such but only a greater or lesser probability is 
intended ), is simply to use ‘instances of equal possibility’ as another 
expression for the concept of cases having an equal probability. 

There follow many pages (secs. 169-184) on the precise meaning 
of various verbal expressions of propositions, and further pages on 
the classifications of propositions adopted by previous logicians, 
especially Kant. Bolzano has little difficulty in showing inconsist- 
encies in these matters both within single works and as between 
these works. 

As for the Kantian classification in terms of Quantity, Quality, 
Relation, and Modality, Bolzano rejects it almost in toto, and what 
he allows to remain is vastly modified. On the basis of the funda- 
mental formul ‘A has b’, in terms of which every proposition, 
according to Bolzano, can be construed, the distinctions of Quan- 
tity are rejected as unimportant, and the only Qualitative distinc- 
tions allowed are those between affirmative and negative proposi- 


tions. As for Relation, Bolzano contends that no one has offered 
proof that categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive are the only 
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species of it, and neither will he allow that only categorical propo- 
sitions can be analyzed into subject and predicate, All propositions 
must have some support, basis, or subject-matter—must be about 
something—and in this sense, at least, have a subject and predicate. 
And besides the relations mentioned there are those of deriva- 
bility, compatibility, contrariety, contradiction, and so on, which 
are of comparable importance. The treatment of Modality is no 
less subject to criticism; scarcely any two logicians construe it in 
the same manner, and the final upshot of Bolzano’s examination is 
that while Modality may apply, in some sense, to judgments, it is of 
little importance with respect to propositions-in-themselves. Neces- 
sity is a characteristic of pure conceptual affirmative truths—‘God 
is’, or ‘God is a necessary Being’; impossibility (of which the op- 
posite is possibility) is a characteristic of pure conceptual negative 
truths—‘No created being is omnipotent’; and if an object or 
state of affairs is, without being necessary, it may be called con- 
tingent. 

Coming now to that species of propositions-in-themselves de- 
nominated truths-in-themselves, it will be recalled that the nature 
of true propositions has already been explained, and that amongst 
their characteristics are such as that they must have, or be about, 
some object, that they must be consistent with each other, and so 
forth. 

It only remains, then, to ask whether they enter into any im- 
portant relations with each other. And it appears that the most 
significant of all such relations is that of ground and consequent, 
or Abfolge. This relation cannot be reduced to any simpler one, 
and in particular is not to be confused with that of derivability. 
The conclusion that it is warmer in summer than in winter may 
be ‘derived from’ the premises that the thermometer stands higher 
in warmer weather, and that in summer it stands higher, but this 
conclusion does not ‘follow’ as a consequent from the premises as 
ground. In fact, such a conclusion naturally leads to the question, 
‘Why?’. And the answer, the ground, would consist in certain 
truths-in-themselves about the relative position of the sun and the 
earth in winter and summer, and so on. So also a true conclusion 
may be derived from false premises, but it does not follow from 
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them, but only from true premises. And many conclusions can be 
derived from the same premises, but only one consequent follows 
from its ground (sec. 206). Neither is ground and consequent 
to be confused with cause and effect; the latter refer to actualities, 
the former to truths-in-themselves. 

Other important features of this relation are that no proposition 
can be its own ground or consequent, and that while at least one 
truth follows from any true proposition, namely that ‘The propo- 
sition in question is true’, not all truths-in-themselves can be re- 
garded as consequents of some other truths-in-themselves. Bol- 
zano confesses, indeed, that he has no proof of this last feature, 
but contents himself, instead, with the observation that as a matter 
of fact there do seem to be some basic truths, such as ‘There is 
something’, or ‘The idea of a something has objective significance’. 
Leibniz appears to be one of the few philosophers to have spoken 
of such basic truths-in-themselves, or vérités primitwes (cf. New 
Essays, passim). At all events this doctrine is not to be confused 
with that of self-evident truths, so-called, for self-evidence is not 
a characteristic that can be ascribed to truths-in-themselves or to 
their interrelations, but only, if at all, to a subjective mode of 
apprehension. And on the other hand there also seem to be some 
truths that lead back in an infinite regress, such, for example, as 
the truths concerning the relation of cause and effect—itself an 
infinite regress. 

Without attempting to establish a more definite position on this 
important question about basic truths, Bolzano presses on to the 
theory of the syllogism, which occupies the fourth and last part 
of the Theory of Elements. This theory, the reader will be prepared 
to learn, he formulates in terms of the problems as to what new 
truths, M, N, O, ... can be ‘derived from’ other truths, A, B, C, 
... and as to what rules logic can lay down to guide this process. 

It must be observed, however, that many conclusions can be 
derived from certain premises only if one possesses the requisite 


knowledge from other than logical sources. For example, from 
‘This is a triangle’ one can infer, with respect to the idea ‘this’, 
that ‘This is a figure the sum of whose angles is equal to two right 
angles’; but only if one knows from appropriate geometrical 
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sources that the sum of the angles in a triangle is equal to two 
right angles. But no one would require logic alone to show how to 
effect such ‘derivations’. Logic may properly be required only to 
formulate the rules im accordance with which these ‘derivations’ 
may be effected whose correctness depends solely upon logical 
conceptions ; 1.e., which may be expressed by truths involving only 
concepts, propositions, and other logical objects. For example, from 
‘Caius is a man’, and ‘All men are mortal’ one can infer on purely 
logical grounds that ‘Caius is mortal’. For in order to grasp the 
correctness of this reasoning it is only necessary to know the uni- 
versal truth or rule that from two propositions of the form ‘A is 
B’ and ‘B is C’, ‘A is C’ is derivable. And this can be seen, so 
Bolzano maintains, without knowing anything of the nature of 
men, of death, and the like; in short, logic is not interested in the 
variable contents of the propositions as such (although there must 
be such contents if there are to be derivations at all), but only in 
the form of the propositions and reasoning, the rules according to 
which propositions and reasonings may be constructed. 

From this point of view, the distinction between immediate and 
mediate inference is untenable, since from any number of proposi- 
tions, from one on, other propositions may be derived. But in the 
sphere of what is usually called immediate inference Bolzano will 
not allow that ‘Every non-B is non-A’ may be derived (by contra- 
position) from ‘Every A is B’. For if ‘A’ means the idea of 
something-in-general, then ‘every non-B’ would be nothing, and 
since this has no extension it cannot be maintained that the first 
proposition is true. Again, the proposition ‘No object in space is a 
round square’ is true, but (what Bolzano calls) its contrapositive, 
‘Every round square is something spatial’ is as obviously false. 
From these considerations he infers that it is necessary to the 
truth of a proposition that the subject-idea have an objective refer- 
ence. 

Bolzano next proceeds to consider what are usually called medi- 
ate inferences, and, in this part of his work, follows in a general 
way the Aristotelian tradition—always translating propositions 
and syllogisms into his own language, and with certain minor addi- 
tions and suppressions, all in good accord with his general princi- 
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ples. It does not seem necessary to follow through the tedious and 
conventional detail of these sections (226-253), but it will be more 
profitable to turn instead to the critical appendix to this fourth 
part (secs. 254-268). 

Here he notes that logicians differentiate in various ways be- 
tween the matter and form of a reasoning, often without the guid- 
ance of any general principle, but in a very arbitrary and dog- 
matic fashion. “On my view”, he writes, “the form of any logical 
object is that characteristic of it by means of which the logician 
determines the species to which it belongs; all else in it, whatever 
merely accidentally attaches to it, belongs to its matter” (sec. 254). 
As for the Principle of the Syllogism, so-called, Bolzano comes to 
the conclusion that probably no general formula, covering all 
legitimate reasonings, can be constructed. For the logician is not 
in a position to foresee all the modifications and ramifications that 
a reasoning may be subjected to in particular circumstances. At all 
events, he rejects the division of syllogisms into categorical, hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive, for reasons analogous to those which 
caused him to reject a similar classification of propositions. With 
respect to the categorical syllogism itself, he maintains that it may 
have more than two premises, that there are only three valid fig- 
ures, and that certain rules, such as that from two negative premises 
no conclusion can be drawn, do not always hold good. 

There is very little of significance, for the purposes of this 
article, and not already dealt with, in the third main Part of the 
Wissenschaftslehre, containing Bolzano’s Theory of Knowledge. 
The four subdivisions of this Part parallel those of the preceding 
Part, and treat of subjective ideas, judgments, the relation of the 
same to truth, and finally their certainty and probability. Among 
other things there is naturally much psychological doctrine inter- 
mingled here. There is also a great deal of criticism of Kant 
throughout; for example, of his manner of defining analytic and 
synthetic judgments, of his thesis that mathematical judgments 
involve constructions in space or time, and of the too strict limits 
which he sets to knowledge. Bolzano remarks that so long as one 
is not convinced of the correctness of a judgment by the success- 
ful outcome of an endeavor to repeat and test its proof many 
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times, one would do well to withhold complete confidence in its 
truth. Experience teaches that error may creep into proofs even 
in mathematics, and hence against Kant’s strictures on metaphysics 
in this regard, Bolzano points to the uncertainties and disagree- 
ments in other sciences as well. In truth the limits of knowledge 
are not fixed, as Kant maintained, but variable and fluid. 

Passing on now to Part IV, The Art of Discovery, it appears 
that the logical problem connected with this Art is that of the 
formulation of rules for its guidance—(a) general rules, and (b) 
rules frequently used in the more ordinary kinds of research. The 
assemblage of all such rules is usually called a method. Bolzano 
speaks here of progressive and regressive methods, of induction, 
of analogy, of the formation of hypotheses, and the like, but deals 
with all such matters in a very elementary, inadequate fashion, 
adding nothing essentially new or noteworthy to what had been 
said many times before, He also discusses at length (secs. 334- 
345) the use of signs and symbols to represent ideas, propositions 
and reasonings. Among the virtues of such signs and symbols he 
mentions the ease and simplicity with which they can be manipu- 
lated, and the possibility of using them to a limited extent as 
substitutes for the symbolized ideas themselves, so that quasi- 
mechanical operations upon and by means of the symbols may 
sometimes take the place of intellectual activity exerted upon the 
originals. He regards as visionary, however, the ambitious program 
laid down by Leibniz, Ploucquet, Lambert and many others, to re- 
duce all valid reasoning to a manipulation of such symbols. 

The special rules apply to the realms of ideas, propositions, and 
reasonings, and also to the detection of some of the more common 
fallacies of reasoning. 

In section 352, for example, the means are prescribed whereby 
one may determine whether a given idea is real or imaginary, and 
“with or without an object”. If an idea is clearly apprehended as 
simple, then ipso facto it is ‘real’; if however it is complex, then 
it is ‘real’ when the characteristics combined in it are self-con- 


sistent, and ‘imaginary’ when they are not. In order to determine 
whether the real idea refers to an object, one must further ascertain 
whether the characteristics which the idea ascribes to the object 
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presuppose the actual existence of the object. If the answer be 
affirmative, then the object may be sought for either in the realm 
of pure concepts or in experience. But in general these rules are of 
a platitudinous nature, adding nothing of worth to the preceding. 

Finally, in the Fifth Part of the Wissenschaftslehre, which oc- 
cupies some six hundred pages, the author comes to what he re- 
gards as the Science of Knowledge Proper. The real object of 
logic is to give expression to the general rules according to which 
one must proceed in the determination of the provinces of the 
several sciences and in the presentation of these sciences in well- 
arranged text-books. By a science Bolzano understands the aggre- 
gate of truths of a certain sort, which are so composed that they 
deserve to be brought together in a text-book, and which thus 
convey the greatest possible amount of conviction and compre- 
hension. Noteworthy is the pragmatic, ethical requirement put upon 
the scientist that he be guided in this work by the moral laws, and 
that the mode of treatment be such that the greatest possible sum 
of good may result. In this entire Part of the work, however, there 
is nothing that requires special notice here; it is in no sense a 
philosophy of science, and is of an elementary, even trivial charac- 
ter throughout. In an appendix Bolzano offers some incidental 
criticism of Hegel’s dialectical method. 

There is no difficulty in noting that there are rather too many 
loose ends, so to speak (not to mention certain rather obvious 
inconsistences), not properly attended to in Bolzano’s logical 
theory; and obviously some of these could only be cleared up 
by means of appropriate metaphysical speculations, such as he 
deliberately refused to undertake. The precise meaning and impli- 
cations of the basic concepts of ‘objective existence’ and ‘objec- 
tivity’, for example, fall under this head, as does also the whole 
cognate question of the ultimate justification for the theory of 
propositions, ideas, etc., -in- themselves. Students of Husserl! will 
not fail to observe that in certain of his “Logical Investigations” 
he is wrestling with just such questions, and that his conception 
of “pure” or independent logic is one interesting resultant there- 
from. It might be noted also, and presumably with particular 
interest by symbolic logicians, that by construing all propositions 
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in terms of the basic formula ‘A has b’, Bolzano is maintaining, 
contrary to their own practice and perhaps also to their theories, 
that an intensive interpretation of the elements of discourse is logi- 
cally more fundamental and more inclusive than any other. The 
distinction between ‘derivability’ and ‘Abfolge’ is equally intriguing 
—and so one might go on. The issues thus brought to the fore 
have not yet been too well attended to, at least by formalistically 
inclined logicians. But this is clearly not the place to discourse at 
length on such specific topics; certainly, however, not the least of 
Bolzano’s merits is that he provokes further consideration of a 
goodly number of points of logic which are too often passed over 
in silence by most logicians, or dogmatically (and too easily) set- 
tled on the basis of bald unjustified assumptions. 
Harotp R. SMART 
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CAUSATION AND PERCEPTION 


FTER the rise of realism it is common knowledge that a philo- 
sophical stalemate appeared. The causes of this stalemate were 
many in number; and some, at least, were results of weaknesses in 
the formulations of the realistic position. To some degree neo- 
realism and critical realism cancelled each other. The problems 
raised were complicated ; and both terminology and procedures left 
much to be desired.’ The realist could but bide his time and hope 
that the younger men would be led to broach much the same ques- 
tions from the vantage-point of another angle of approach. 

In the meantime philosophy has undergone a period of technical 
rearmament. Symbolic logic has been an agency of strategic impor- 
tance in this turn of events; so has the emphasis upon analysis by 
Moore and Russell and the swing toward linguistics and semiosis 
on the part of positivism and pragmatism. It has not all been 
sweetness and light; there have been confusion and inordinate 
claims as well. Formalism and empiricism were not always well 
balanced and well proportioned. Stipulations and syntactical rules 
at times pushed the experiential side into the background. 

And yet, to an observer, certain lines of cleavage began to ap- 
pear. A priori validities and syntax, logical and linguistic, were 
seen to stand over against the realm of empirical fact. Ayer’s little 
book entitled Language, Truth, and Logic was significant as a 
clear summary of the implications of this cleavage. Russell probed 
the same area, trying to qualify the conventionalistic emphasis by 
the introduction of psychological principles, while Carnap shifted 
to semantics and here continued his untiring activity by seeking to 
formalize pure semantics. 

I take it that, from all this work of technical rearmament, 
philosophy was not only gaining in operational technique but was 
also becoming assured on strategic points. Nominalistic formalism 
had subsided ; meanings and concepts were again recognized ; em- 
pirical statements were clearly distinguished from a priori ones; 
the place and importance of language was recognized; and the 
problems connected with extralinguistic reference had arisen for 
consideration. And, what was of almost equal value, logical posi- 


In my opinion the “essence” doctrine did much harm to critical realism 
for it gave pragmatists the sort of talking point they wanted. Strong was 
outgrowing it at the end, much to Montague’s chagrin. Murphy in his con- 
troversies with Pratt illustrated this impatience and sense of stalemate. 
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tivism had qualified its first theses and had begun to work with 
pragmatism and the empirical tradition generally. 

Now what significance has this development for realism? Well, 
in the first place, it gives a fairly well tested platform on which 
to build. Most of the disputes which absorbed so much time and 
energy now lie behind. A company of able—but, perhaps, over- 
zealous—converts to symbolic logic and Humian empiricism have 
been assimilated and have achieved intellectual citizenship in 
countries less haunted by the fear of a mysterious thing called 
metaphysics. Having mastered this greater fear, it is possible that 
they will shy away from realism and materialism less in the future 
and even try to discover what these positions are. In the second 
place, realists may find themselves now in a better position to 


. formulate their theses in terms of these generally accepted princi- 


ples and contrasts. I, for one, find them strangely familiar. But 
they have gone through fire and been purified. It is just possible, 
then, that pragmatists and positivists may be induced to consider 
realism and materialism as living options. I allow myself to cherish 
this hope. 

As a first step toward mutual understanding I propose to probe 
the distinction between phenomenalistic empiricism and realistic 
empiricism. This terminology is not a begging of the question but 
a reminder that the realist has always considered himself an 
empiricist. The empiricistic rejection of intuitionalistic rationalism 
was an accepted part of his tradition. The problem, as he saw it, 
was the overcoming of phenomenalism. He refused to believe that 
empiricism implied either subjective idealism or some kind of 
phenomenalistic neutralism, however ingenious. His hope lay in a 
more careful study of perception. Is it not a fact that, in some 
sense, we seem to ourselves to perceive material things? And lan- 
guage assuredly reflects this belief. Even Carnap talks of thing- 
sentences and thing-words. May it not be that the perceptual ex- 
perience was oversimplified in traditional empiricism because of 
the too dominant causal approach? What if perceiving is respon- 
sive, symbolic, interpretative, judgmental? What if it must be 
regarded as a higher-level activity than sensing? Would it not 
then be probable that language, as a social affair, would, on the 
whole, reflect perceiving more than sensing? 

And here we note at once that those strongly affected by the 
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Humian tradition—as Russell—tend to find difficulty in linking 
perception with language and communication. Demonstratives like 
this and that are regarded as proper names of sensory data within 
the orbit of a person’s private consciousness rather than verbal 
signs operating within perceptual acts of cognition concerned with 
an objective and common world. The realistic empiricist argues 
that the whole context of perception should be analyzed and that 
certain preconceptions rooted in sensationalism and in the failure 
to distinguish between causal stimulus and directed conscious re- 
sponse should be challenged. It is this directed response which is 
reflected in the perceptual experience and makes it a higher-level 
affair. I once asked Russell whether we should not distinguish be- 
tween sensing and perceiving and he replied, a little impatiently, 
that he did not see any use in making the distinction. Now the 
critical realist. built his epistemology upon this contrast; and I 
wonder whether phenomenalistic empiricism does not rest on the 
refusal to explore it. I am inclined to believe that the careful 
study of language is going to make a difference here. 

In the present paper I shall undertake again to direct attention 
to perception and perceptual judgments in the double belief that 
the results of recent technical developments have clarified issues 
and that some of the irrelevancies of the controversies of the past 
have dropped out of sight. I may be wrong about it but I have 
always felt that critics pounced on the essence-doctrine of San- 
tayana, Strong and Drake—all distinguished thinkers—and did 
not give sufficient attention to the more sensory and empirical ap- 
proach of the other members of the group. At any rate some good 
may be accomplished by bringing out strategic empirical distinc- 
tions which point in the direction of realistic empiricism. This can, 
I think, best be done by studying causation in relation to both 
sensation and perception. The result will be a causal theory of 
sensation and a responsive, cognitional theory of perception. There 
must be no confusion of categories, as when people speak of a 
causal theory of perception. This is more than a matter of termi- 
nology. It is an attempt to understand the most elementary level of 
cognition. And I speak of cognition as against aesthesis, much as 
C. I. Lewis would. 
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A borderline region between psychology and philosophy needs 
cultivation. There are very few, if any, psychologists who do not 
distinguish between sensing and perceiving and who do not re- 
gard perceiving as a far more complex and higher-level activity. 
On the other hand, they tend to ignore the meanings, beliefs and 
linguistic distinctions characteristic of it. How are the words, this 
and that, here and now, used? What elements of symbolism enter? 
What part is played in the perceptual experience by self-awareness 
of the percipient? Philosophy and psychology could well cooperate 
in this borderline area. I imagine it would take us far from the 
psychology of Hume.? After the descriptive work had been done, 
the philosopher would still be concerned with the question of the 
precise nature and validity of the knowledge-claim operative in per- 
ception. 

One more introductory point. In a recent article* I argued 
against Dewey that he did not take the cognitive claim in perception 
seriously enough but regarded perception more as a starting-point 
leading to reflection and the justification of ideas. This attitude 
came, I think, from two motives: (1) The belief that acceptance 
of an intrinsic knowledge-claim in perception would lead to the 
quagmires of representationalism ; and (2) The obvious weakness 
of the searchlight theory of the new realism. The critical realist 
sympathizes with the second motive but is convinced that the first 
needs reconsideration. Perhaps representationalism was badly 
formulated owing to the dominance of the causal approach and the 
prevalent confusion between the meaning of truth, the criteria of 
truth, and the natural conditions of the cognitive value of sensa- 
tions and propositions. I shall have considerable to say about the 
difference between, and the interconnection of, these three expres- 
sions. In my opinion, correspondence concerns only the cognitive 
value of sensations and propositions and does not define either the 
meaning of truth or the criteria of truth. The direction taken by 


?T note that Professor Hall in two recent articles in Mind remarked the 
existence of this borderline area. In The Philosophy of Physical Realism I 
was much exercised by the question whether indexical words pointed to 
things or to sense-data. As against Russell and Langford I maintained the 
first alternative. There are ambiguities to be cleared up. 

*“Dewey on Materialism”, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
ITI, 4, June 1943. 
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Dewey into an experientialistic naturalism closely linked with biol- 
ogy is, therefore, quite understandable though, in my opinion, mis- 
taken. And I frankly confess I would prefer it to phenomenalistic 
empiricism. But I am still of the opinion that a more careful 
analysis of perception will open the way to a realistic empiricism 
free of traditional mistakes. I shall now pass to my constructive 
argument. 


I 


In this section I shall endeavor to show that all the important 
clues for both epistemology and ontology are discoverable in the 
perceptual experience and that certain distinctions, if carefully 
traced and used, may guide us out of the labyrinth within which 
philosophy has wandered. I begin with an enumeration of a rather 
lengthy list of propositions which illustrate the distinctions I have 
in mind and from which important principles can be elicited. 

The list is as follows: 

(1) Sensations are not by themselves perceptions. 

(2) The causal theory of sensations is not a causal theory of 
perception. 

(3) Perception is a complex, dominantly sensuous, interpretative 
activity in the reverse direction to that of sensing. 

(4) It is because perception is dominantly sensuous and uses 
sensations as natural symbols that it seems as though we were in- 
specting the very surface of things. It is also for this reason that 
perceptual cognition has perspective from the percipient. 

(5) Were it not for this perspective in which it is guided by 
both sensation and response, perceptual cognition would be mis- 
leading for action. 

(6) The amount of cognition we have in perception should not 
be overestimated. It is a level of knowing dominated by organic 
operations such as looking, handling, listening. Science uses non- 
organic techniques such as weighing and measuring. 

(7) Perception semantically involves a percipient and a de- 
notable object. It is thus at a realistic level, which sensation is not. 

(8) Sensing is not a case of knowing in the strict sense of that 
term, that is, as involving a possibility of error. 
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(9) While sensing may induce and guide objective reference it 
is primarily a subjective event. 

(10) As a cognitive activity, perception involves the supple- 
mentation of sensations by concepts and meanings in the service 
of the directed response. It is in this context that sensations be- 
come symbols and sense-data. 

(11) The ambiguous term idea should be discarded in the theory 
of perception. 

(12) Linguistically and socially, perception is enriched by 
demonstratives which are verbal events analogous to acts of point- 
ing. When this occurs we have extra-linguistic reference.‘ 

(13) Categorical meanings, such as thing and self, space, time, 
activity, endurance, arise within perception and its organic opera- 
tions. 

(14) Sensations are events and occurrent existents. They unite 
with feeling and awareness of organic operations to give the sense 
of existency. 

(15) This sense of existency spreads outward to the denotables 
perceived and inward within the percipient. Both of these currents 
meet with reference to the organic self. 

(16) Hence we inevitably take ourselves to be percipients per- 
ceiving something as real as ourselves and existing much as we are. 

(17) Hence percipients take themselves to be conscious or- 
ganisms in touch with the things around them. There is no reason 
to start with Lockian or Cartesian dualism. Hobbes had more 
gumption than either Locke or Descartes. 

(18) Perception, thus interpreted, involves no mysterious tran- 
scendence but merely a denotative reference to public existents of 
which the percipient is one. 

(19) The mystery associated with “transcendence” and “extra- 
mental reference” stems from emphasis upon “mental sensations” 
as the objects of perception. When sensation and perception are 
once clearly distinguished, causation and cognition are no longer 
confused. 

*In the articles in Mind already referred to, Hall speaks of these demon- 


stratives as empirical ties of a unique sort, designating some other existential 
region in contrast to the one in which they occur. 
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(20) These denotative, perceptual references, coordinate with 
the percipient, are guided by personal sensory data, involve directed 
organic responses on the part of the conscious percipient, and jus- 
tify themselves in his behavior, 

(21) The logical alternative is not so much phenomenalism as 
solipsism. And a curious solipsism at that, the solipsism of a con- 
scious organism with no environment. 

(22) Self-perception is quite analogous to external perception, 
though a different kind of datum is used, namely feeling and the 
awareness of intra-organic operations. Thus the organic self is 
perceived both externally and internally. But in neither case do we 
have mere aesthesis, or intuition, and in both mistakes can be made. 

(23) Perception, as the lowest level of cognition, must be taken 
as an epistemological datum because it cannot be reduced to some- 
thing else, even though its conditions and nature can be studied. 

(24) It is the attempt of the phenomenalistic empiricist to trans- 
late empirical statements about material things into statements 
about “possible sensations” that sins against this principle. I would 
call this the original sin of both subjective idealism and phenome- 
nalism. 

(25) To say that an empirical statement is true is to say that it 
is a case of knowledge about its referent. This is the empirical 
meaning of truth. 

(26) The tests of truth are the tests of knowledge-claims. The 
specific intra-consciousness tests of truth are those of the inductive- 
deductive method and involve relevant data, consistency and co- 
herence with other empirical propositions. Communication between 
percipients aids but introduces no new principle. 

(27) But the complex of knowledge-claims regarded as true, 
that is, as cases of knowledge, must be further supported by praxis, 
that is, by application, as in behavior, prediction and control of the 
environment. Here percipients become agents as well as knowers. 

(28) If the test of praxis, that is, action, had failed, agnos- 
ticism must ensue—but man could not have lived. 

(29) It follows from the final test of praxis that we do have 
knowledge of our world and that realistic empiricism is justified. 
It also follows that the specific tests of truth within consciousness 
are valid. 
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(30) Correspondence is neither a test of truth nor the mean- 
ing of truth. Rather is it a theory of the cognitive value’ of sen- 
sations and concepts, an hypothesis to explain their capacity to 
be the basis of empirical knowledge-claims. They must have what 
it takes, to use a somewhat slangy expression, How is this pos- 
sible? 

(31) Outstanding realistic rivals in the attempt to account for 
the cognitive value of sensations and concepts are Aristotelianism 
and realistic empiricism of the sort I have been outlining. For the 
first, “forms” are somehow transmitted to the mind while matter 
is left behind. For the second, there is a causal and operational 
process leading to the active reproduction of patterns in sensations 
and concepts. Such patterns are elicited and developed by scien- 
tific method under the constant control of sensory data. 

(32) The realistic empiricist regards the sense-organs and the 
brain-mind as specially evolved tools for this active reproduction, 
decipherment and development of pattern. 

(33) Neither Aristotelianism nor realistic empiricism gets into 
the traditional impasse of Lockianism. From its inception human 
knowing is directed at things coordinate with the percipient who 
is also an agent. The causal approach plus a confusion of cate- 
gories plus a bad formulation of the truth-question led into the 
wilderness of modern phenomenalism and positivism. 

(34) Phenomenalistic empiricism for all its ingenuity in logic 
and linguistics—perhaps because of it—seems to be lacking in a } 
keen sense of realities. Logical positivism was Hume and Mach 
with epicycles. Were I developing a sociological theory of knowl- 
edge, I would have something to say about the correlation of 
phenomenalism and the academic mind. 

(35) Realistic empiricism makes possible the integration of 
epistemology and ontology. Such an integration manifests itself 
in what I call reformed materialism. 

This list of propositions is, I believe, sufficiently complete to 
outline the general perspective of realistic empiricism. I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that I am concerned with distinctions 
and categories inseparable from empirical propositions. I am not 


* This was a term I used in my contribution to Essays in Critical Realism. 
I still think it was a good lead. 
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introducing the a priori surreptitiously nor am I swooning into 
meta-physics. I know that it is difficult for pragmatists and posi- 
tivists with their lack of training in epistemology to understand 
physical realism. They are so full of verbal associations and 
phobias about transcendence and correspondence and mirror views 
of knowing that they look at one pityingly and murmur their 
catchwords. My reply can only be of the nature of a request to 
examine the foregoing propositions as openmindedly as possible. 

The gist of the matter is that I refuse to follow the Berkeley- 
Hume tradition and break down empirical propositions into, or 
translate them into, statements about “possible” sensations. Hence 
I am trying to do what Reid sought to accomplish but, I take it, | 
with the aid of a better modern equipment. 

I cannot help asking myself at times the causes of the almost 
perverse ingenuity exhibited by phenomenalism. There are, of 
course, technical reasons, such as the influence of mathematics 
and the quandaries established by Descartes, Locke and Kant. But 
I sometimes wonder whether the Marxists may not be partially 
right when they refer to cultural alignments and interpret phenom- 
enalism as a compromise attitude. Does it not avoid the full- 
bodied wrestling with the fateful questions of philosophy which 
are inseparable from the choice between theism and materialism? 
But there! that is only a suspicion. 


II 


Let me next try to elicit some crucial principles from this list of 
propositions, 

First we should no longer speak of a causal theory of percep- 
tion in the passive, traditional way. It is, however, justifiable to 
talk of a causal theory of sensations in the sense that sensations 
are the terminus ad quem of stimuli. But we should remember 
the results of modern psychology and recognize that sense-organs 
and the terminal area in the brain-mind cooperate functionally 
with the stimulus. Sensing is an activity; and Ducasse’s analogy 
of dancing a dance casts light upon it. Properly speaking, percep- 
tion is a fairly high-level, and complex, cognitive activity which 
catches up sensations and uses them in a direction the reverse of 
that of the stimulus. I am inclined to think that sensations take 
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their place as sense-data and sensory appearances and symbols 
within perception. They become inspectable. 

It is, I believe, to the lasting credit of the critical realists that 
they called attention to the response-basis of perception and to 
the fact that perception is denotative with respect to the percipient, 
the conscious organic self. It is for this reason that perceiving 
does not have a sense-datum as its denotative terminus but, in- 
stead, the object of response. In perceiving we denote through 
the sensory appearance and that is what makes it an appearance. 
And this symbolic operation is backed up by concepts, pointing 
and language. It is this which makes language extra-linguistic and 
objective and public in its import. 

As nearly as I can determine, Russell follows Hume in making 
sensation, Or sense-impression, and perception essentially equiva- 
lent terms, And I have not noted in English, or Viennese, philo- 
sophical writing an adequate recognition of the responsive, inter- 
pretative character of perception. There was some hint of it in 
the older tradition of “intent” but I do not think its bio-psycho- 
logical base was well worked out. 

When I am asked by positivists to break down perception into 
“hard data” I can only reply that they forget that perception is a 
cognitive activity and that they are asking me to reduce it to 
sensations. And, as indicated, this seems to me to sin against a 
primary epistemological principle. It is my thesis that perception 
is a directed cognitive activity which gets itself stated in empirical 
propositions about material things correlative to the percipient 
and that to seek to reduce it to sensory data, hard or soft, is to 
sin against the principle of type as much as to seek to transform 
empirical propositions into a priori ones. 

Can it be denied that a human being as percipient and agent 
experiences himself as engaged in selecting and cognizing and 
handling the things around him? These are not transcendent in 
some mysterious fashion—as the traditional causal and dualistic 
approach tied in with the notion of “mental ideas” suggested. Were 
perceiving merely sensing there would be justice in such a per- 
spective. But perceived things are denotables correlative to the 
percipient as an active human being. They are the things he takes 
hold of and manipulates. His concern with them is thus founded 
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on, and enforced by, praxis. There is no mysterious leap of animal 
faith from essence to thing. The realistic empiricist thinks in 
terms of responsive acts guided by sensations and confirmed by the 
give-and-take of action. There is response, adjustment, conception, 
activity, and the development of categorial meanings. 

Two points must now be stressed. The first is that the material 
things thus denoted and characterized are in no sense “things-in- 
themselves” of the Kantian tradition. “Things-in-themselves” are 
semantically correlative to phenomenal objects. Both are linked 
together and, therefore, both fall together. The realistic empiricist 
is concerned with material things as denotables and with organic 
selves as percipients. The second point is that concepts and cate- 
gories develop in connection with organic operations of percipients, 
such as comparison, handling, measuring. Sensationalists have 
never been able to explain the rise of concepts and categories. 
These are to be correlated with perception and the percipient and 
not with mere sensing. But categories have empirical, realistic 
significance. They are not a priori in the Kantian sense. I also 
differ from Lewis concerning the genesis and significance of empiri- 
cal categories. 

One more point is sufficiently relevant here. If perceptual cog- 
nition is of the sort I have here outlined, then we should expect it 
to encourage the illusions of naive realism. It would seem as 
though we were inspecting the very surface of things, for sensa- 
tions are used as signs and symbols in a kind of automatic way. 
Also, at this level of cognition, we should expect much that is 
illusory and perspectived to the percipient when looked upon 
from the more critical standpoint of science with its impersonal 
techniques and frameworks, We should not expect more than a 
beginning of cognition at the perceptual level. This point I made 
much of in The Philosophy of Physical Realism. The principle of 
levels of cognitive activity and achievement has not been studied 
as carefully as it should be. Bridgman and the operationalists do 
not see that the technical operations of science are merely exten- 
sions of the organic operations upon which perception rests. When 
this fact is realized and naive notions of cognition outgrown, then 
the relativity of knowledge in no wise conflicts with realism. 
Relativity is an epistemic, operational affair and not an onto- 
logical principle. 
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It is tremendously important to escape from the power of the 
metaphors built up around Lockian dualism. Thus Montague has 
never been able to see what a basic re-analysis of perception criti- 
cal realism stood for. I hope that the above propositions expound- 
ing realistic empiricism may make it clearer. Again, as I interpret 
it, Dewey was so impressed by the apparent impasse that he de- 
cided to deny consciousness as a private, existential affair and 
thus cut the Gordian knot. Now, in a very real sense, he was 
right about perception as biological and objective in import. But 


he was wrong in holding that this required a return to a naive 


realism of a pre-naive sort, and a relinquishment of a private, 
existential consciousness. The realistic empiricist argues that such 
a tour de force is quite unnecessary. The basic—and yet hard— 
thing to realize is that cognition never involves the literal presence 
to inspection of the thing known, only its denoting, symbolization 
and description, And the elemental basis of this whole procedure 
for human knowing is to be found in perception as a directed 
activity in the reverse direction from that of sensing, and setting 
the percipient with its organic operations over against what it is 
responding to. And I suspect that the positivists with their fine 
scorn of epistemology have not even yet taken the time to make 
a careful study of the conditions and nature of perception. The 
causal approach to sensation is still thought of by Ayer as the 
causal theory of perception.® 

In other words, knowing is not a kind of ghostly wandering of 
a thing called mind over to chairs and tables. Rather is it the per- 
cipient’s conscious selection and symbolizing of the things around 
him. Thus it is a testable activity coming to explicitness in em- 
pirical propositions ; and the claims set up can be examined in two 
supplementary ways: (1) in terms of data and consistency, and 
(2) in terms of guidance-value for the knower. It is this second 
check which is the main answer to the agnostic or the skeptic. 
Human knowing, then, is a directed disclosure resting on the 
cognitive value of sensations and concepts taken up into em- 
pirical propositions. Its specific claims are tested in terms of data 
and consistency supplemented by overt results in terms of adjust- 


*From a talk with him I had the impression that he had never even heard 
of critical realism. There is a touch of provincialism in this. I hope, as D. C. 
Williams desiderates in the September issue of this Review, that the posi- 
tivists will discover Anglo-American realism. 


77; 
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ment, prediction and control. We believe that what is true works 
and that what works is in some measure true. But the test of praxis 
always presupposes the prior application of internal tests im- 
plying the cognitive value of sensations and concepts. Here, again, 
the pragmatist had a good point to make but his epistemology was 
so inadequate that he could not formulate it properly. 

It can be seen from all this that I throw Cartesian dualism 
overboard as fully as Dewey or Woodbridge would like but that 
I keep a private existential consciousness intrinsic to the minded 
and responding organic percipient. It makes the handling of the 
mind-body problem a little more subtle than Dewey would have it. 
But it is my belief that a subcutaneous, functional view of mind can 
be worked out in terms of a double-knowledge of the organism 
and the theory of emergence. But I have written so fully about 
this point elsewhere that I need not take space here. As I see it, it 
is all very much like a picture-puzzle; the parts must fit together. 
And I am inclined to think that only a systematic approach offers 
promise. 

But where does all this leave the phenomenalistic empiricist? 
I think it should at least leave him with some searching questions. 
What is the self? Is it merely a spectator or also an agent? Why 
should not the categories evident in empirical propositions be taken 
seriously? Do they not appear to rise in connection with organic 
operations, such as handling, lifting, comparing, locating, manipu- 
lating? Again, how are sensations to be accounted for? Is it more 
than a dodge to translate empirical propositions into statements 
about ‘possible’ sensations, a dodge reminiscent of Mill? All the 
ensuing linguistic and logical epicycles seem to the realistic em- 
piricist comparable to those of late Ptolemaic astronomy. Let us 
be Copernicans and shift to realism. Once the psychological, and 
even biological, difference between sensing and perceiving is fully 
grasped, it can be seen that, in perception, we are concerned with 
external things on a level with the percipient. Dewey has been 
healthier in all this but, I hold, a little obtuse epistemologically. 
Having burned his ships behind him he rather gloried in the fact. 

The next principle concerns the question of existence. As I see 


it, the sense of existence stems from sensations and feelings— 
what else could it stem from?—and wells up thence into percep- 
tion and the organic operations which it reflects, where it is 
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deepened by fusion with categorial meanings such as agency and 
endurance. That is, the feeling of existence becomes more dynamic 
and causal. The analysis of existential propositions is quite an- 
other affair, for there we have the question of the exemplification 
of concepts like lions and ghosts—some of which are exemplified 
and some not—in the primary world of denotables. But I do 
think that, in the perceptual experience, we affirm the existence of 
both ourselves and the things around us. None of this is a priori; 
all of it is empirical. 

And so we come to the question of the nature and status of 
categorial meanings. It may be recalled that, in Evolutionary 
Naturalism,’ I argued, as against Kant, that categories have an 
empirical origin resting upon the interaction of organic percipient 
and environment. In other words, they arise within the perceptual 
experience and are further developed at the scientific level. Once 
the difference between sensing and perceiving is fully grasped, 
the rest follows. What we call meanings express activities of 
adjustment, comparison, manipulation. These are activities of the 
organic self and, by their very nature, flow into, and develop, the 
perceptual experience with its external reference. I sometimes al- 
low myself to wonder how the phenomenalistic empiricist inter- 
prets such organic, operational activities and their correspondent 
categorial meanings. Do such empirical propositions as “This book 
is five feet away from me” and “This golf club is well balanced” 
mean merely that I may get certain possible sensations? And how 
about more technological statements about explosives and ma- 
chinery? Human knowing is a rather complexly mediated affair 
as both its conditions and its tests indicate. Pragmatists are quite 
right in rejecting any passive mirroring ; but they are, surely, wrong 
in turning away from the implications of such terms as appear- 
ance, manifestation, disclosure, characterization and description. 
The decipherment of relations, order, position, quantity is an 
achievement requiring both organic operations and supplementary 
mensurational ones; but it seems clear to me that the goal is felt 
to be an intellectual comprehension of what is reproducible and 
translatable about our world. And, in the process, there is always 
the recognized responsibility to the manifestations implicit in 


*The Open Court Co., Chicago, 1921. 
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sensory data. However, I shall have a few more remarks to make 
about the nature and grasp of human knowing when I come to 
contrast realistic empiricism with Aristotelianism which seems to 
be one realistic alternative. 

But to return to the interpretation of the rise and status of 
categorial meanings. It is clear that they must be developing 
features of empirical knowledge-claims resting upon the sort of 
cooperation we have noted between sensory data and organic oper- 
ations. It is in this fashion that the essential distinctions of time, 
space, and causality are brought out and interwoven. And I would 
hold that the categories give categorial facts about our world, facts 
which are thoroughly empirical and essential as a framework for 
detailed facts. Perceptual space and time as against visual extensity 
exemplify this distinction. 

Such a view is opposed to both intuitionalistic rationalism of 
the pre-Kantian era and to the agnostic and phenomenalistic swing 
of the pendulum in Kant himself. The categories are neither a priori 
nor subjective. They are empirical and objective in their sig- 
nificance. They are not something spun out of the self taken in a 
spiritualistic sense, for the self is the living organism in its or- 
ganic operations guided by sensory data and issuing in directed 
cognitional claims. Hence categories are controlled and responsible 
and as empirical as empirical knowledge itself; and, like it, they 
are subject to clarification and development. 

The most puzzling and debatable of the categories are those 
symbolized by the term thinghood. Substance, stuff, endurance, 
activity, all those categories which are native to materialism and 
substantialism, are cognate in their origins. Phenomenalism and 
idealism have been insistent in their rejection of this set of cate- 
gories. 

Now I take it to be an axiom about categories that they must 
never conflict with sensory data. Here we have a principle curi- 


ously analogous to that of modern logic with respect to the a 
priori; yet the direction is different. Were the logical and linguistic 
a priori to limit and determine the empirical, that would mean 
that the conventions of thought would be legislative for empirical 
knowledge, which all empiricists would reject. The clearer under- 
standing of pure mathematics, logic and language we have to- 
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day enables us to formulate the essential difference between em- 
pirical propositions and a priori propositions. This is a plank in 
the platform to which I referred at the beginning of this article. 
But, as I see it, the realistic empiricist is confronted with the 
question of the relation between empirical categories and empirical 
data. The phenomenalistic empiricist from Hume on has sought to 
get rid of thing-categories by means of sensationalistic reductions 
or logical constructions, I, on the other hand, would argue that 
these categorial meanings arise naturally in both perception and 
self-awareness and are connected with organic operations and 
their disclosures. I am strongly of the opinion that we have here a 
crucial question. It is this, Do not these functional operations of 
the organic self give rise to such meanings as agency, endurance, 
capacity? And must we not consider these categorial meanings 
empirically significant? I think they are; and that is why I am a 
materialistic substantialist. I have already argued that the per- 
ception of the self is fairly analogous to the perception of the 
things around us, that is, it is denotative and not intuitive. And 
this means that I take the category of self seriously but that I 
apply it to the conscious organism adequately conceived. Like 
existence, agency, endurance and capacity spread out in the per- 
ceptual experience to self and things. And I see no reason not to 
retain them in a developed and critical form. 

It is obvious that this way of handling categories is connected 
with the distinction between sensing and perceiving. Those who 
do not do justice to perception as a responsive cognitive activity 
pointing through sensation and not at it will not do justice to the 
categories. Here is the watershed between realistic empiricism and 
phenomenalistic empiricism. It all ties up together. 

Returning to our axiom that categories must not conflict with 
our sensory data, it is to be noted that there is no such conflict 
in the case of thing-categories. What happens is that sensory data 
are used in perception for the decipherment of the structure, posi- 
tion, relations and behavior of things. Now I am of the opinion 
that there is nothing in scientific knowledge which fundamentally 
deviates from this pattern. In chemistry we seek to decipher the 


*I developed this point in an article in this Review entitled “Causality 
and Substance”. 
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structure of chemical substances; in physics, the structure of 
atoms; in biology, the structure of organisms. Of course, in the 
field of the ultramicroscopic we must expect our categories to 
adjust themselves to the sort of information we can achieve. We 
have here to do with factors and activities which are not imaginable 
but only conceivable in terms of systems of measurements ; and yet 
I see no reason to relinquish the categories of agency, endurance 
and capacity and flop over to eventism. Those who do so usually 
have the germs of phenomenalism already in their souls or are at 
least Humians in their view of perception. Needless to say, I take 
all forms of neutral monism to be expressions of the primary con- 
fusion of sensation and perception. I have already remarked that 
operationalism in physics rests upon the lack of realization that 
technical operations are merely extensions of, and refinements of, 
organic operations. The operational conditions of knowledge are 
confused with knowledge as an achievement. And I am inclined to 
think that Bridgman and the operationalists are still fighting in- 
tuitionalistic rationalism of the Cartesian and Newtonian sort. 
But to develop this point would carry us too far into the realistic 
interpretation of relativity theory. 

It is essential to note, then, that, for the realistic empiricist, 
categories are empirical in their origin and significance. Matter, 
agency, capacity, spatiality, temporality, causality, life, mind, ete. 
are all in their own fashion factual and yet ontologically significant 
as all empirical knowledge is. They constitute cognitive discoveries 
about our world. Those who, like Hume, do not distinguish be- 
tween sensing and perceiving do not have the proper point of 
attachment for the genetic origin of categories which, as we saw, 
was in the responsive organic operations which use sensations in 
locating, comparing and interpreting at the perceptual level. I 
emphasize this context of categories because I found that even 
such a good empiricist as Professor Hook could not see that onto- 
logical categories are as empirical in origin and reference as de- 
tailed scientific readings of instruments. And that, of course, is 
why he, like Dewey, rejects materialism and keeps within ex- 
perientialistic naturalism. My argument is that the first false step 
was taken in modern epistemology in the mishandling of the so- 
called causal theory of perception by mixing the categories of 
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causation and cognition. Dewey’s pragmatism represents a kind of 
tour-de-force, a detour around epistemology. Instead of such cut- 
ting of the Gordian knot I have sought to show how it could be 
untied. In perception the percipient is consciously responding to, 
and cognizing in a practical and symbolizing way, the things around 
him. It is an elementary level of cognition and yet it is cognition. 


III 


And so I come, in conclusion, to a very brief examination of the 
basic differences between realistic empiricism and Aristotelianism, 
which, I said, was one rival alternative. I do so because some neo- 
Thomists have claimed a greater kinship than, in my opinion, 
exists. I imagine the Santayana doctrine of essences partly ac- 
counts for this view. But it is to be noted that, in both cases, we 
have physical realism and in neither the extraordinary “searchlight” 
metaphors of much of neo-realism. 

Those who have followed my argument have undoubtedly noted 
that realistic empiricism developed its muscles from a struggle with 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume and Kant. Berkeley and Hume fell back 
upon sensations and did not do justice to the claims, context and 
operations of perceiving. Kant tried to bring in activities and 
operations but missed the realistic import of perception because 
he was still thinking in phenomenalistic terms. The whole natural- 
istic notion of minded organisms responding to their environment 
was alien to his time. Instead we hear of phenomenal selves and 
transcendental egos. 

But the physical realism of Aristotle is dominated by “mecha- 
nisms” alien to our day. Forms are transmitted apart from mat- 
ter; and mind has the potency to become such forms and thus to 
be one with the external reality so far as form, essence or species 
is concerned. Quite correctly, as both Maritain and Gilson admit, 
it can be said that neither Aristotle nor St. Thomas felt the full 
impact of the critical question concerning the justification of our 
belief that our thoughts are directed to things and disclose them. 

Aristotelianism is nearer to naive realism, is qualitative and 
classificatory in its outlook. “Forms” are transmitted through a 
medium and are reestablished in the sense-organs which have the 
power of becoming “formally like” the external source, It is the 
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postulate of the system that the senses make no essential error. 
Error arises through the occasional wrong combination of the 
forms by the common sense. 

I take it, then, that Aristotelian realism is of a rather dogmatic 
type. There is no doubt of the existence of the external world, no 
basic skepticism as to the complete cognitive value of sensations, 
and, running through it all, is the tradition of like knowing like 
or, more exactly, of the mind becoming one with the object so far 
as “ontological forms” are concerned. It was this whole idea of 
identity in an entity called essence which I objected to in the 
Strong-Santayana-Drake wing of critical realism. Or was their 
essence an entity in any sense? The realistic empiricist prefers a 
different analysis, somewhat more representational in its terminol- 
ogy. What will come out, I think, is the fact that the Greeks 
inevitably had a more naive notion of the nature and conditions 
of human knowing than we have to-day. And this also means that 
our whole ontology is different. It stresses structure, quantity, 
relations, pattern, process, organization as intrinsic to nature. These 
are not entities but determinate categorial characteristics of the 
world, characteristics which can be conceptually grasped from 
sensory clues or, as I usually put it, actively deciphered. 

Now I can see an analogy with Aristotelianism, an analogy which 
any mediated, or “representational” realism must contain. That is, 
there must be something about the world which is abstractly 
reproducible and conceptually disclosable. As we put it from the 
other angle, concepts must be exemplified, or, as idealists are ac- 
customed to put it, the worid must be rational. Knowability pre- 
supposes this patterned determinateness of things, their categorial 
traits. And the sense-organs and minded brain must be organs at 
the service of the organic self to further the job of actively re- 
producing clues and of abstracting and developing those clues in 
terms of concepts. I take it that this is what perception and scien- 
tific method have been doing. Any physical realism which does 
not fall back on the mystery of searchlights because of fear of 
representational mechanisms will have this broad analogy. I am 
simply arguing that Aristotelian ideas of passive matter and active 
qualitative forms are outmoded. 

In all this we have, as Gilson argues, “a mind which acts ac- 
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cording to its nature and under the impetus of an external reality. 
The intellect conceives essences as infallibly as hearing perceives 
sound or sight perceives color’.® The Thomists have made what 
seem to me the right distinctions for such a position. The object 
is the first thing known; it is the primary object. And yet the 
intellect can reflect upon the situation and realize that it is not the 
thing considered in its own subjective (objective) existence which 
is known in the proper or absolute sense of that term; rather is it 
the concept. But the concept is that in which my intellect has 
become one with the species of the object. 

But how is this identity guaranteed? Here is where the Aristo- 
telian is confronted with the dilemmas, so characteristic of modern 
thought from Locke to Kant, which I have been seeking to under- 
cut by showing in what sense the object is the first thing known 
and how the traditional formulation of the correspondence theory 
of truth can be avoided. We have argued that the external thing 
is directly perceived in the sense that it is responded to and 
denotatively symbolized, and not in the sense that there is any 
intuitive guarantee that the “form” of the thing ts transmitted to 
the percipient’s sense-organs. The question of truth and adequacy 
must be settled in an empirical fashion by criteria and praxis. We 
then conclude that sensations and concepts have cognitive value 
sufficient for this cognitional achievement. It is the job of biology 
and psychology to work out the technique of this active reproduc- 
tion of what is knowable about our world in the microcosm of the 
brain-mind. Let me point out here that the modern empiricist’s 
conception of what is decipherable and knowable about nature is 
quite different from Aristotle’s. The stress is now more upon 
quantities, structure and behavior and the appeal is to a scientific 
method designed to further this information. From this stand- 
point, even Locke’s empiricism is limping. It is undeniable that 
there is a close interaction between concepts in epistemology and 
concepts in ontology. As I see it, positivism and phenomenalistic 
empiricism miss all this and the philosophical stimulus it gives. 

But to return to the answer of the Aristotelian to the critical 
question. Gilson, entirely logically, argues as follows: There is 
knowledge. How comes it that an agreement is reached between 


* Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas, 272. 
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different minds and that, beyond the conflict of opinions, there 
exists a truth? The intellect, in search for this impersonal founda- 
tion of given truths, reflects upon its acts and judges that this 
foundation lies in the object known. In short, the simplest hypo- 
thesis to explain the fact that thoughts agree upon things is to 
assume that their common point of reference is the things. Re- 
gressive analysis which has led us up to the concept must go back 
from the concept to the intellect. Is there in us a principle of such 
a kind as to produce a concept whose conformity to the object is 
guaranteed? Certainly, if it is true that we possess an intelligence, 
i.e., in the last resort, if it is true that we are not shut in within 
our own being, but capable of becoming other beings by means of 
representations. The only possible keystone of a Thomistic theory 
of knowledge is that adequacy of the intellect to things which 
defines truth; and this may rightly be asserted in a philosophy in 
which to become things is the proper nature of the intellect. The 
initial fact of knowledge which this analysis does no more than 
deepen implies the existence of an intellect whose objectivity is 
guaranteed fully by its own legitimate exercise.’° 

Now, I take it, the divergences between realistic empiricism and 
Aristotelianism as well as their similarities stand out. The realistic 
empiricist does not have the same conception of intellect. He 
thinks in terms of operations which are under the constant super- 
vision of the inductive-deductive method. He emphasizes hy- 
potheses and empirical confirmations and the constant check of 
praxis. Again, he would scarcely speak of the intellect becoming 
things. That is a more natural expression for the ontology of 
Aristotelianism. And yet he will frankly admit that there must be 
that about sensory data and thence of thought that gives them 
cognitive value. There must be active reproduction, translation, of 
traits. But he thinks of this more in terms of spatial and temporal 
pattern and of quantitative measurement linked with organic oper- 
ations and scientific techniques, His theory of sense-perception is 
also quite different. His is not a qualitative naive realism in terms 
of the transmission of forms. Rather does he think of sensations 
as only giving clues which must be developed by operations and 


*T have quoted in extenso from Gilson, pages 275f. 
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not as themselves cases of knowledge. Again, he explains the 
difference between sensing and perceiving and accounts for the 
reference to things, correlative to the percipient, by means of 
directed interpretative response. So far as I can see, Aristotelianism 
was not led to make this distinction, just because it did not feel 
the impact of subjectivism and idealism. 

But, after all these distinctions are made—and they are very 
important ones—it still remains true that realistic empiricism and 
Aristotelianism have this in common that they are both cases of 
physical realism, that they take human knowing to be objective 
in its import, and that they recognize that empirical propositions 
are somehow mediated by sensory data which are responsible to 
external controls. So much of modern philosophy was distorted by 
Augustinianism, ontological dualism, and confusions induced by 
mixing categories in the so-called causal theory of perception. 
And the sensationalism of Berkeley and Hume was in no position 
to do justice either to objective reference or to physical categories. 
All it could say was that a sensation could only be like another 
sensation ; which meant that it did not have a ghost of an idea of 
what human knowing is as regards perceptual reference, existential 
setting and the import of categories so essential to our actual predi- 
cations. And so it wandered pathetically in the wilderness of false 
formulations of correspondence, representation and transcendence. 


IV 


As I see it, then, human cognition is an operational achievement 
whose most elementary level is perception. Realistic empiricism 
explores perception with its references and distinction. The causal 
theory of perception should be called the causal theory of sensa- 
tion; for perception is an operational response in the direction of 
the source of the stimulus. Empirical categories develop respon- 
sibly from the perceptual level of cognition upward, are always 
subject to revision, do not conflict with the data of observation, 
and are correlative to concepts. There is no mysterious cognitive 
relation between the knower and the thing known; for transcend- 
ence equals reference, or pointing, plus cognitive disclosure. 
This principle stands out in memory of the past and in historical 
knowledge but is equally apparent in astronomy. So understood, 
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human cognition is a peculiar achievement based on organic oper- 
ations brought to a head in the brain. It is as though we inspected 
the objectives of our cognitive acts. And, properly understood, 
that is precisely what we do; but it is a cognitional inspection 
through, and by means of, a complicated set of operational activi- 
ties. To say that an empirical proposition is true is to say that it is 
a case of ‘knowledge about.’ Correspondence concerns the conditions 
of cognition, that is, the cognitive value of sensations and concepts. 
The tests of truth are intra-experiential and of the usual sort. 
The ultimate test of human cognition lies in praxis or directed 
action, personal and social. 

These principles seem to me to hang together and to support 
one another. They make possible an integration of epistemology 
and ontology along the lines of a reformed materialism which 
should not be repugnant to positivist, pragmatist and dialectical 
materialist. But it is too much to expect these lions to lie down 
together. While the position is not eclectic, I think that even the 
idealist may find in it recognition of some of his contentions. The 
doctrine of the categories is through Kant rather than around him. 
Hence the categories are conceived as empirical and not as a priori. 
And, Parker and Brightman notwithstanding, it is thus possible 
to have a positive, categorial notion of matter or stuff. It has 
taken a long time to clarify these principles to my satisfaction but 
those who have taken the trouble to read my Critical Realism, 
Evolutionary Naturalism and Philosophy of Physical Realism will 
realize that my thinking has been, from the first, an exploration of 
the possibilities of a realistic empiricism. What I could find of 
great use now would be some measure of intelligent criticism. It is, 
I believe, time for philosophers to have respect for their profes- 
sion and to cease to worship at the feet of mathematicians, physi- 
cists, symbolic logicians and other specialists who hardly know a 
philosophical question when they see one; but know, with assur- 
ance, that philosophers are well-meaning but incompetent. If not 
philosophia perennis—which is looking backward—let us at least 
have philosophy in the grand manner, epistemology, ontology, the 
categories, and axiology. 

Roy Woop SELLARS 


University oF MICHIGAN 














THE GOOD AS HARMONY 


ROM the time of the early Greek philosophers the concept of 

“harmony” has been popular in ethical discussion. It appeared 
in the theory of Heraclitus, for whom the end of human conduct 
was the preservation of a proper harmony among the elements of 
the soul. Plato used the term to describe the just relation among 
the three parts of human nature and the three bodies of the state. 
In Aristotle we meet the concept as the virtuous “mean” prevent- 
ing contrary human propensities from operating to excess. 

I believe it is significant that the differences of these views of 
ethical harmony appear in their different accounts of the elements 
harmoniously related rather than in their statements of the har- 
monious relation. It indicates either that these philosophers thought 
the nature of the relation of harmony sufficiently obvious to require 
no explicit definition; or that they did not intend the relation to 
have a fundamental role in their systems, and hence used the term 
glibly and metaphorically ; or, finally, that they were negligent in 
the definition of basic terms. For which of these alternatives the 
evidence is best, matters little. What does matter is that a concept 
which at least seemed to be central to these philosophic systems 
was not systematically defined in them, and hence designates there 
only some indefinite and indeterminable kind of relation. We learn 
that the universal elements of fire and water ought to be related 
harmoniously ; that desires, reason, and spirit, should harmonize 
their functions; and that human tendencies to excess should be 
brought into harmony by a compromising “mean”. But we receive 
no insight as to the precise nature of this relation, except—and 
this is only a hint—the music metaphor from which Heraclitus 
seems to have taken the term and which was applied more or less 
closely by his successors. 

“Harmony” has reappeared in a more explicit and crucial role 
in recent moral philosophy: the concept is essential to the ethics of 
Hobhouse, Santayana, Perry, and Dewey. Here the term seems to 
serve partly in an effort to develop a substitute for the traditional 
ethic of absolute values; yet the modern, like the ancient philoso- 
phers have not adequately treated harmony as a kind of relation to 
be specifically distinguished from other relations. All would, I 
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believe, accept as a provisional statement of their theories that the 
good is harmony. But with Santayana and Dewey the nature of 
this “harmony” is rather easily taken for granted ; and while Hob- 
house and Perry approach the concept with more appreciation, 
they also fail to provide it with adequate analysis. 

This is a thesis whose proof would require a close textual in- 
vestigation of each of the philosophers cited, and, while it would 
make an interesting and profitable investigation, the scope would 
be that of several articles. Instead, I shall explore rather ab- 
stractly the possible meanings of “harmony” in ethical theory, 
avoiding any—since I cannot give all—detailed references to 
writers who may have approached, endorsed, or applied the vari- 
ous ideas contained in this concept.’ It is important, however, that 
the results of my analysis will bear mainly upon the modern 
ethicists. Plato and Aristotle conceived the harmonious relation to 
secure a certain relation among the various parts of human nature 
or the state, whereas the modern writer speaks in terms of inter- 
ests and values. I also shall find interests to be the fundamental ele- 
ments in the relation of harmony. 

In its most general terms, harmony is a certain relation among 
different elements. It is important to stress the sense in which 
these elements are both different yet alike. The elements must dif- 
fer from one another or they cannot compose an organized whole; 
if they are identical they will constitute merely an aggregate—a 
certain number or quantity of identical units. These elements must 
be fundamentally alike, alike in an essential characteristic, or they 
cannot integrate into an essential relation. If the elements are en- 
tirely different, they will again compose a mere aggregate, except 
that here they will enter this relation not because of their essentially 
identical substance but by virtue of their external and abstract 
character of being each a single numerical unit. 

An aggregate is a mechanical combination of heterogeneous or 
identical elements; a harmony is a vital integration of members 
generically identical but individually distinct. An aggregate com- 
bines elements in so far as they are alike, even if this likeness be 


*I have investigated and criticized Perry’s concept of harmony in a paper 
entitled “The Concepts of Inclusiveness and Harmony in Perry’s Theory of 
Value”. (See this Review, LIII 2. March, 1944.) 
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that of merely numerical separateness; a harmony combines ele- 
ments in so far as they are all essentially the same while embody- 
ing particular variations. The differences of the harmonious ele- 
ments will then be the variations which distinguish individual 
members of the same kind; the elements will be alike as members 
of this kind. Music is harmonious in so far as the elements are all 
sounds but are of varying pitches. The good, we shall see, must 
be a harmony in so far as the elements are all interests or values, 
but of different qualities. 

Since harmony is made up of both a relation and related ele- 
ments, to understand the concept’s use in a given instance is to 
understand the nature of this relation and its relata. It might be 
well to approach the ethical connotation of harmony by observing 
its meaning in the field where the concept is stated most explicitly 
and systematically—in music. 

The related elements of harmony in music are sound pitches. 
This is discovered in that combinations of other musical elements 
in a simultaneous order do not produce harmony. Musical varia- 
tions are possible by intensifying or multiplying the same tone in 
different timbres or octaves, but the result is not strictly harmon- 
ious. Thus the basic elements of musical harmony are not different 
intensities, timbres, or octaves, but are different sound pitches. 

The relation involved in musical harmony is more difficult to 
define. This relation has been transcribed into a remarkably pre- 
cise system of principles for determining an indefinite number of 
specific harmonic relations; but how these manifold cases of par- 
ticular harmonies illustrate the general concept and nature of 
harmony, is evasive. Harmony and discord may be defined as con- 
formity with or departure from the possible combinations of 
pitches allowed by the harmonic system. But this system is ex- 
hibited only as a concrete case of musical harmony, or as the 
symbolic note transcription in the spatial and visual—that is, in a 
non-musical—medium. The latter cannot give us the essence of 
musical harmony, and the former can give us this essence only 
immediately, apart from significant symbols. 

It is clear that, since the value of music is auditory, the origin 
and criterion of harmony is in auditory response. It was the ear, 
which does not perceive spatial relations as such, that first noticed 
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and reported harmony. Later these reports were found to be amen- 
able to strict correlation with symbols perceptible to the eye, and, 
when rendered in the visual medium, to be capable of more intri- 
cate, complex, and exact combinations than were obtainable by 
relying upon the ear unaided. The capacity of the spatial medium 
to present in a permanent form a temporal pattern, which, as 
sound, must be rendered serially, enables the composer to make 
preliminary experiments that would be either extremely tedious or 
impossible were it necessary to try out in its actual and complete 
sound form every musical idea as it arose. Thus the economy of 
the note system enables the ear to attain, by the development of 
more complex harmonies, a greater refinement and a keener sensi- 
bility to sound variations than it could otherwise have achieved. 
But what harmony is, is originally and finally determined by the 
immediate auditory response, 

This brief analysis of musical harmony indicates what to look 
for in the concept of ethical harmony. And while we may not ex- 
pect in ethics an exact reproduction of the case in music, a formu- 
lation of the definition of musical harmony may serve as an 
illuminating perspective for the realm of value. Summarizing the 
above analysis of music, we arrive at the following definition: 
Harmony is a relation among differing elements, determined orig- 
inally and ultimately by a certain kind of immediate response, but 
capable of statement, manipulation, and composition by means of 
mediate symbols. I propose to employ this definition of harmony 
not as a standard for judging the significance or appropriateness 
of the ethical concept, but merely as a useful hypothesis in exam- 
ining it. 

I 

The elements which constitute the ethical relation of harmony I 
shall consider as interests or values, when the former are taken 
apart from an essential relation to the nature of the human being 
or to particular human faculties, and when values are understood 
without reference to a particular kind of metaphysical being. In 
other words, I shall consider as the relata of the harmony relation 
the kinds of experience towards which we may take an attitude 
of approval or disapproval, and which are symbolically represented 
by certain concepts or universals. 
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These universal kinds of experience are what are left when the 
metaphysical and epistemological implications of the relativistic in- 
terest theory and the objectivist value theory are subtracted. The 
important differences of these theories concern the metaphysical 
foundations which support their accounts of values: one asserts 
that values depend for their existence upon the human organism ; 
the other, that values are eternal and independent members of a 
subsisting realm of being. The issues involved in the relativity or 
absoluteness of values therefore concern the nature of universal 
concepts and the nature of the human being. And while this dis- 
tinction of basic presupposition gives rise to very different ap- 
proaches to the good, it does not, I believe, alter significantly the 
relations obtaining between the kinds of experience which are 
called in one case “interests” and in the other “values”. 

If the elements of the harmony relation are “interests”, this 
relation presumably will have its locus in the human being, or 
among the several human beings, where the interests reside. On 
the other hand, if these elements are conceived merely as objective 
values, it is possible that the relation will designate some ordering 
of general values which does not have an exact duplicate in the 
human organism. The theory that every value is the expression 
of a human interest seems to imply that any relation, harmonious 
or otherwise, which belongs to interests, will be reflected by a 
correspondence among values. For presumably every interest 
achieves selfconsciousness in the formulation of an objective value, 
and the correspondence between value and interest is perfect. How- 
ever, for the theory that values exist independent of human moti- 
vation, perfect representation in the human organism of the har- 
monious relation subsisting among eternal values will be possible 
only ; and it is to be supposed that, while harmony among values 
obtains inevitably, this harmony becomes a personal reality only 
on occasion. 

The objectivistic or absolutistic theory of independent values, of 
which Nicolai Hartmann is the outstanding modern proponent, 
does not express as “harmony” the relation or relations that obtain 
among values. It is with those who hold the interest theory of 
value that the term is popular, and it is to this type of theory and 
theorist that my analysis will bear direct relevance. Still, the rela- 
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tions I shall find to be possible among interests will be equally 
appropriate conceived in terms of values. My analysis will be 
structural and phenomenalistic, reaching no conclusions as to the 
metaphysical status of value. If I usually speak of the basic ele- 
ments in the harmony relation as interests, this is because it is the 
ethical relativists for whom the term has most significance. The 
relations explored reside in the phenomena of qualities or kinds of 
experience regarded as valuable or evil—knowledge, art, friend- 
ship, pain, poverty, ignorance. 

There are in moral phenomena certain other entities than inter- 
ests that might be offered as the elements in ethical harmony. Such 
an entity is the human organ or faculty. Plato in particular re- 
garded human faculties as the terms to be harmonized, and the 
modern writers have sometimes referred to these as the harmonious 
elements and in other cases have treated them interchangeably 
with “interests”, while, however, always tending to give major 
emphasis to interests. Against the consideration of human organs 
as the basic value elements, I should argue that: either (a) the 
organs must be considered as the equivalents of interests or values, 
and not as designating a more general agency or class of interests, or 
(b) the theory that such organs should be “harmonized” must mean 
ultimately that one organ should control the others. 

In the Fourth Book of The Republic it is clear that what Plato 
treats as a harmony among the faculties of desire, spirit, and rea- 
son, is really the subordination to reason of desire and spirit. The 
“proper functions” of desire and spirit are determined by reason, 
and, instead of exercising some contributory function that inte- 
grates with the action of the other faculties, the end of reason is 
to define the operating limits of these subsidiary organs. More- 
over, what the operation of reason then effects is the harmonization 
of interests, these being all that are left for reason to exert its 
organizing faculty upon. Of desires and spirit, “desires” is the 
equivalent of “interests”, whereas “spirit” is merely the element 
of passion or mood which, while having no specific motive power of 
its own, accompanies and gives tenor to the motive that is dominant. 
I believe this result is typical also of the later ethicists. 

A second alternative to interests as the elements of ethical har- 
mony might be human acts, or external events or objects. But 
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these also are ethically significant only in terms of general interests 
or values. To this point it is not necessary to argue that, since it 
is interest that instigates behavior and determines the worth of an 
objective, any value attaching to the objective or act derives from, 
and thus any ascription of praise or blame must revert to, the in- 
terest. It is sufficient to note that acts, events, or objects are 
valuationally significant only as instances of certain values. If we 
are to work out an ethical relation of harmony, economy advises 
us to deal rather with general values, of which particular existents 
are more or less representative instances, than with the particular 
existents, whose essence is an individuality capable of endless 
analysis. 

There is no way by which the term “harmony” can describe 
human acts or external events except valuationally ; that is, except 
as these are referred to their instigating interests or their repre- 
sentative values. William James most vividly has shown that there 
is no criterion for harmony in Nature, the impersonal matrix of 
events. The concatenation of natural causes occurs throughout with 
perfect precision and fluidity—in the consumption of a forest by 
fire as in the assimilation of food by the organism, These com- 
binations of natural causes acquire the distinguishing characters 
of “harmony” or “discord” only by our relating them to human 
beings and their interests. The same is true of human acts, which, 
when they enter the causal nexus, take on the properties of im- 
personal events. 

This discloses among values an anomalous sort of relation which 
is one neither of locus nor of harmony. The relation is that of the 
value intended to the value as realized by the intended act, Al- 
though actions are the manifestations of human interests, initiated 
as the means to their satisfaction, these actions eventuate in a 
sphere of natural causes beyond the direct control of interests and 
hence not necessarily reproductive of the relation of interests to 
one another. Thus the individual who maintains harmony among 
his interests may fail to express that harmony in conduct, through 
an inadequacy either of knowledge, or control, of the causal nexus. 

In moral conduct the overt action springs from a conscious 
choice, and the result of action may therefore either agree or dis- 
agree with the intention. This agreement or disagreement might be 
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designated respectively harmony and discord. But to limit harmony 
to this relation would be to exclude the most significant and diffi- 
cult cases of moral choice, and of interest or value relations. For, 
excepting cases of self-deception, adequate knowledge and control 
will insure agreement between intention and result, while it will 
not secure immunity from discrepancies arising among values 
themselves. To the extent that action is intelligent and effective, 
the harmonization of interests will also mean that their objective 
ends are harmonized. But it is important that we cannot in a 
moral sense charge an agent with discord among particular acts 
- save by reference to their instigating motives or. intended values. 
A third alternative description of the elements of ethical har- 
mony is individual persons. As frequently used, “harmony” seems 
to stand for the cooperation of different members of a social 
group. But if the term is appropriate in this employment, desig- 
nating something other than a mere aggregate, it must apply only 
to the extent that the several participating members exhibit quali- 
tatively, not merely numerically, different functions or interests. 
In this case it is actually interests that are the elements which 
harmonize, and the proper function of any social member in his 
group will be defined in terms of the interest he represents. 
This idea of social harmony cannot be translated into individual 
behavior as a significant moral concept. Whereas in any one form 
of the social organism the individual constitutes a single function 
and interest, as a moral agent he embodies a number of interests. 
Thus the ethical concept of harmony would imply as the individ- 
ual’s obligation to the social organism only the proper performance 
of his single function; but his obligation as a moral agent will be 
the reconciliation of several functions. In a social context harmony 
may require that, as a lawyer, the individual promote justice, or, 
as a doctor, that he promote health. But as a moral person, ethical 
harmony will exact of the individual, whatever his social function, 
an integration of the values of justice, health, and all others having 
a claim upon him. It is entirely possible that, according to a certain 


formulation of moral harmony, the individual execute his re- 
sponsibility as a social member and yet fail as a moral agent. For 
example, if harmony were defined to include interests in art, sport, 
or family relations, it is possible that a scientist fulfill in the most 
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complete form his social function and yet lack moral harmony. 

In any case it is clear that, whatever harmony of interests and 
functions might define the socially good, it would ultimately consti- 
tute the same kind of relationship of interests that determines 
moral harmony, although these relationships, including relation and 
relata, need not be identical. One might argue that social harmony 
includes the conduct prescribed of the moral individual, or that 
social harmony is simply one expression of a moral harmony 
present in-each of the social agents. But it remains true that 
whether there is only one, or two, kinds of harmony, either the 
essential elements in. each will be interests, or the harmony will 
not be in any sense ethical. 

It would appear that the term harmony loses so much exactitude 


‘ when applied to social cooperation that it well might be reserved 


for other contexts. Virtually any form of cooperation—except per- 
haps an athletic or artistic project—will contain a great share of 
mere aggregation of identical interests and actions, although it will 
usually also imply some differentiation and specialization of in- 
terest and function. In the agreement of several individuals as to 
the mutual benefit in pursuing a common end by identical action, 
their interests and actions should strictly be described as coin- 
ciding or agreeing, not as harmonizing. 


II 


If interests are the elements harmoniously related, what is the 
nature of this relation? As a certain organization of values ethical 
harmony obviously is not identical with the literal musical sense of 
the term, since its elements are values and not sounds. Nor can it 
stand for a mere aggregate. 

There is a certain negative concept of ethical harmony which 
constitutes a theory widely represented by oriental, but not by oc- 
cidental philosophers. Harmony may mean perfect quiescence, or 
the mere absence of strife. But this notion entails the negation 
rather than the definition of specific harmonious elements and 
their relation; for whatever such a “harmony” might be, it would 
be known as something specific only in its absence and opposite. 
Anything particular, no matter what its positive nature, will ob- 
trude upon an undifferentiated background and institute conflict. 
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The nature of individuality is to assert a particular claim, and 
thus to create the condition—though not necessarily the effect—of 
discord. A harmony which would involve no individual elements 
or specific relation would be characterless and immobile. This 
ideal of a passive universe is not congenial to philosophers of the 
western hemisphere, and has been expressly denied by those who 
advocate an ethical concept of harmony. 

There remain four positive relations of interests or values, and if 
anything is appropriately designated “harmony” and “discord” 
among values it must be one or several of these relations. They 
are: (1) independence, (2) support or contribution, (3) disjunc- 
tion, and (4) contradiction. 

(1) Interests are independent when they may exist either to- 
gether or apart, the existence of one implying nothing as to the 
existence of the other. For example, a moral agent may include 
in his system of values both science and sport, or one of these, or 
neither. That is, he may pursue one without either negating or 
promoting the other. The same relations of independence will gen- 
erally hold between science and art or sport and art. Likewise 
with the values of honesty and generosity: one may be generous 
without being honest, and honest without being generous; or he 
may be both generous and honest, or neither generous or honest. 
In all of these instances the values are irrelevant in their existence 
one to the other. 

A point where these values might impinge and conflict would be 
in their mutual claim to a single object—to a period of time, sum 
of money, amount of energy. But this is the potential conflict com- 
mon to all values and hence is not essential to any one interest or 
valuation. 

There is a second general qualification to be made to these il- 
lustrations and to those which follow for the other relations of 
value, namely that im particular cases these values may not be 
irrelevant to the existence of each other. Under certain circum- 
stances the pursuit of generosity may require the person also to 
be honest. However, these departures will be due to the particular 
conjunction of circumstances in which the values are actualized, 
and do not belong to interests in their abstract character, which I 
am here considering. 
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(2) The relation of symmetrical or asymmetrical support is 
that in which the pursuit of one interest tends to involve the pur- 
suit of the other, or where the existence of one value predisposes 
circumstances for the existence of the other. This does not mean 
that one interest will necessarily bring along the other, that they 
may not often exist apart. It means only that generally the interests 
tend to involve each other. The examples will show that this occurs 
because the interests entail the use of similar human faculties and 
similar external conditions, in contrast to the independent values, 
which engage distinct faculties and conditions. 

Examples of supporting values are friendship and knowledge, 
friendship and sport, knowledge and benevolence, sincerity and 
truthfulness. Knowledge is facilitated by social intercourse, and 
social intercourse engenders and fosters knowledge. Similarly of 
friendship and sport: in each case the activities involved in the 
interests are much the same; and the same instrumentalities are 
employed in both. These are thus mutually, or symmetrically, con- 
tributory. Of course this does not imply that the most socialized 
person will be the wisest, but only that, in general, human associa- 
tion, which fosters friendship, is also a propitious factor in the 
scientific or cognitive enterprise. Likewise, benevolence—the in- 
terest in the satisfaction of the interests of others—will find 
knowledge to be one of the most necessary conditions of its proper 
exercise. While, as Kant insisted, knowledge is impotent to pro- 
duce good unless good is willed, the converse is equally true: good 
will may be not only ineffectual but actually harmful if it is not 
complemented with scientific knowledge. That scientific knowledge 
conduces to benevolence is more debatable, and it is possible that 
the support here is asymmetrical, rather than routual, knowledge 
being independent as a means to benevolence. 

(3) Interests or values may be disjunctive. That is, several 
interests may function as the alternative terms in a disjunctive 
proposition, the affirmation or existence of either involving the 
denial or absence of the others, although all may be denied or 
absent. Interests are disjunctive by reason of the mutual exclu- 
siveness of their causal conditions. For example, excessive sensual 
indulgence and health are exclusive or disjunctive: to have one is 
to forego the other, but we may forfeit both, for, say, religion. 
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The conditions which provide one value, obstruct or destroy the 
conditions which provide the other, just as the conditions of mu- 
tually contributory values promote one another, or as the condi- 
tions of independent values are irrelevant to one another. The 
distinctively moral situation is that which presents disjunctive 
values—where to pursue one good is inevitably to forsake others. 

(4) Finally, interests may be logically contradictory, in the 
sense that A and O or J and E propositions are contradictory, the 
affirmation or existence of either involving the negation or ab- 
sence of the other, and the negation or absence of either involving 
the affirmation or existence of the other. Such a relation among 
values is possible because there are values that are complete oppo- 
sites. Instances of such contradictions are innocence and worldli- 
ness, chastity and promiscuity, sentimentality and esthetic form, 
personal tyranny and popular freedom. The contradictoriness of 
these requires, I think, no demonstration: each term of the pairs 
means the denial or the contradictory of the other. In the case of 
independence, mutual support, and disjunction, the relations are 
discovered between values in an analysis of the causal conditions 
of the existence of the values, and could not have been known 
through a deductive analysis of the values in the abstract. The rela- 
tion of contradiction, on the other hand, is discovered through 
just such an abstract, deductive analysis of the meanings of the 
value terms. 

Now if the above value relations are to be construed in terms 
of harmony, it is clear that mutual support is most deserving of 
the appellation “harmony”. Disjunction and contradictoriness may 
then be interpreted as relations of discord; while independence, 
which is the absence of relation, is indicative of neither harmony 
nor discord. 

A harmonious ethical system, in the sense of values which sup- 
port one another, clearly must be one in which the component 
values are all mutually supporting or one in which every value 
bears at least one relation of support to some other value. Thus, 
applying further the logical vocabulary, such a system may contain 
any number of asymmetrical values if all of these except two 
bear a transitive relation of support to at least two other values. 
That is, the harmonious system might form a series in which one 
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value supports a second, and this second, while not supporting the 
first, supports a third value, which likewise does not support the 
second, but supports a fourth, and so on. Any value at any point in 
the transitive series might also be in a relation of mutual support, 
asymmetrical support, or of independence to any other value not 
directly connected with it in the transitive scale. What is excluded 
from the harmonious system is a break in the interconnection of 
support. No value or set of values could be disconnected with, or 
contrary to, the general body of values. 


III 


If interests or values bear to one another these four general re- 
lations, then, on the supposition that the good consists in the avoid- 
ance of contradiction and disjunction, we have a general criterion 
of goodness that is applicable to every moral agent. When the 
relations of interests are fully known, one can determine in any 
given set of interests whether these relations obtain. When an 
individual adopts certain values we can determine whether the 
relations involved are the neutral ones of independence, the har- 
monious ones of support, or the discordant ones of disjunction 
and contradiction. It is possible to discover these relations among 
values in a purely objective way, because the relations are 
grounded: either (a) in the abstract meaning of the value terms, 
as in the case of contradiction; or (b) in the natural causal rela- 
tions of the acts and objects denoted by the interests or values, as 
in the other three relations. 

It is evident, however, that these objective relations of values 
can be applied only in a very limited and negative form, and that 
they cannot culminate in the definition of a single, universal dis- 
position of values as the good. For the two harmonious relations 
can obtain (1) among varying numbers of values, and (2) among 
contradictory systems or sets of values. It is true, as regards (1), 
that there would seem to be a limit to the possible number of 
values, and hence to those that can have relations of independence 
or mutual support; but within the values possible these relations 
will obtain with equal validity among any number.” It is equally 
obvious that contradictory sets of values may be equally har- 


? See my aforementioned article on Perry’s concept of harmony. 
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monious : interests in wealth, power, and fame may all support one 
another, as may their mutually contrary interests of solitude, con- 
templation, and freedom from considerations of property or other 
persons. 

Since the relations among interests do not determine the specific 
number or set of interests among which they will obtain, the 
obligation of the moral individual to maintain “harmonious” in- 
terests still leaves him a great latitude of choice among the par- 
ticular interests he will pursue. Criticism of his interests must 
perforce be internal. Accepting the interests adopted, the moral 
issue will rest with the extent to which these interests are inde- 
pendent or supporting. The critic cannot say that the agent should 
adopt certain interests, nor that, adopting some interests, he is 
commited to certain others. The relation of mutually contributory 
interests is not that of necessary implication or causation: though 
science usually conduces to a measure of social intercourse, it need 
not do so in a particular case. On the assumption that harmony is 
the good, the moral inquiry presupposes an initial acquaintance with 
the values the subject professes ; upon this knowledge the inquirer 
proceeds to determine whether these values are related harmon- 
iously. If the result is negative, if the values are discordant, the 
critic is also without authority to say which interests should be 
excised. He can only present the choices that are open, grouping 
the inconsistent interests of the agent into sets internally har- 
monious and mutually discordant. 

But there is another reason why the conception of the good as 
harmony or mutual support among interests could not unalterably 
assert what these interests specifically are. Since this harmony de- 
pends upon the operation of external causes, the relations which 
generally or normally hold between interests will be subject to 
change as their causal composition varies in particular situations. 
Further, these causal conditions may be so variable that it will be 
impossible to determine a normal or abstract relation between cer- 
tain interests, Thus while in many situations the interests of gener- 


osity and honesty may be independent, particular instances may 

arise in which the two are mutually supporting or disjunctive. 
This possibility will of course not apply to values which are 

logically contradictory. Contradictions are such by definition, hence 
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their relative meanings will define, rather than fluctuate with, par- 
ticular existential situations. When contradictory terms cease to be 
contradictory both terms have lost their original meanings; if 
promiscuity is not the reverse of chastity, then it is meaningless. It 
may be extremely difficult in any situation to determine which of 
two contradictories is represented, whether, for example a certain 
exercise of power is personal tyranny or popular freedom. Still 
only one of the contradictories may be represented by a single act, 
and this term will retain its contradictory, which in the particular 
case is the negation of the act it prescribes. 

On the other hand, to determine the presence of these other 
three relations among any given set of interests in relation to a 
particular moral situation, it will be necessary to consider them not 
merely in the abstract, but in reference to the given situation and to 
their particular conditions in it. For example, there will be cases in 
which the value of sport will be compatible with health, and other 
cases in which it will conflict with health, depending upon the 
particular type of sport and the particular constitution of the indi- 
vidual. Again, there may be times when the well-being and freedom 
of a certain group of people, and indirectly of the human race 
generally, will be fostered by the possession and exercise of great 
personal power and wealth by certain individuals; while in other 
historical contexts this interest in social well-being is not promoted 
by such a situation. A final instance: the pursuit of personal power 
may entail the satisfaction of interests in sensual or aesthetic pleas- 
ures, as in the case of an oriental potentate, while in other instances 
this end might entail the denial of these sensual and aesthetic inter- 
ests, as in the attainment of a high ecclesiastical position. 

This result is somewhat analogous to what we found to be true 
of musical harmony. The harmonious relation in music was seen 
to be amenable to precise symbolic formulation, but the essential 
nature of this relation was not thus expressible abstractly, and to 
discover what harmony was we had to invoke a particular experi- 
ence of ordered sounds. Similarly, while we can elaborate as ethical 
harmony certain kinds of relations among interests, to determine 
whether these relations hold in a given case, we must examine the 
causal complex of this situation. The perception of ethical har- 
mony is not, however, as is the apprehension of musical harmony, 
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a form of immediate experience. Ethical harmony consists in the 
promotion or prevention of the existence of certain interests by 
certain others, and this is determinable by an objective causal or 
logical analysis. 

We should, therefore, properly consider an ethics to contain an 
adequate definition of the good as harmony if it could specify those 
interests that are the elements in a relation of support. But the mere 
nature of the concept of harmony or support does not imply what 
particular interests are naturally integral. If only a single set of 
harmonious interests were possible, these particular interests could 
be deduced from the concept. But I believe no harmonious system 
could be found that would not exclude sufficient other interests to 
allow their organization into a competing harmonious system. 
Because several mutually harmonious and independent systems of 
general interests are possible, it is clearly necessary to select some 
principle other than harmony to distinguish which of these systems 
is the good. 

Such a principle, which might be employed without giving the 
appearance of being a really different principle, is that of quantity. 
That harmonious system of interests would be best which contains 
the most interests. However, the principle of quantity must be 
validated independently of the principle of harmony, for quantity 
is a principle different from, not merely an extension of, harmony. 
Further, it is necessary to determine which principle is subordinate ; 
it might happen that a greater number of interests would fall with- 
out than within any one integrated system, in which case we should 
have to decide between harmony and quantity.* Finally, any in- 
stance of the use of quantity as a standard will be a departure from 
the original principle of harmony: the product of a quantitative 
accumulation is a certain volume of an identical element, whereas 
harmony requires a composition of differing elements. 

A harmony among two values will be as real and absolute an in- 
stance of the relation as harmony among an indefinite number. 
Thus the principle of quantity can be applied only to the elements 
related, not to the elements as related. We might conceivably 
secure more interests in one choice than in another, but we could 
not secure more harmony. The relation can acquire a more elab- 


*See aforementioned article on Perry’s concept of harmony. 
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orate structure of elements, but as a relation it cannot become more 
or less. 

As a description of the good, harmony has the limitation that it 
cannot serve as a standard for deciding what to do in a moral 
perplexity. The distinctively moral situation is that in which the 
problem is to choose between several values or disvalues: it is the 
dilemma in which every possible choice entails a sacrifice. The 
knowledge needed is which of the possible values is highest, or 
most valuable. The principle of harmony can advise only the selec- 
tion of that interest which is consonant with the interests in one’s 
harmonious system. In those frequent cases where more than one 
value is so contained, the principle offers no aid, for in a harmony 
one element cannot be more essential than another. If several 
values support each other, then they do so, and the relation can 
exist in no more fundamental or valid a sense among any other 
set of values. It follows that to choose between any two values, 
both of which are harmonious with given other values, it will be 
necessary to invoke some other principle which will disclose which 
of the values is more valuable. It may well be that this ultimate 
relation of height among values or interests is susceptible of dis- 
crimination only by the same kind of immediate apprehension in 
which musical harmony is disclosed. 

The term harmony as a definition of the good has frequently 
been equivalent with the virtue of temperance. So conceived, har- 
mony has meant the allocation of a certain portion of the agent’s 
time and energy to various values which were considered good, 
avoiding undue preoccupation with any one. The contention is that 
the human being is not a creature of one omnipotent need, but a 
complex of several needs all of which should attain a measure of 
satisfaction. However, the advocate of this view, or of any other 
interpretation of harmony, must ultimately face the same require- 
ment as the advocate of a hierarchy of values. Like the latter, the 
proponent of harmony would say that certain needs are more 
imperious than others, must occupy a greater part of time and 
energy, and must to achieve harmony dispose the various interests 
in a certain order of superiority and subordination. If he would 
not recognize this generally, he must admit that in particular moral 
situations a choice must be made upon the basis of greater and less 
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worth. If the choice cannot be determined by the harmonious princi- 
ple, and if there is no hierarchy of values available, the choice must 
rest upon an immediate appreciation of the relative height of the 
values involved. Thus, if the advocate of harmony would make 
moral decision rational and systematic, he must provide a state- 
ment of the relative importance which the several needs of the 
individual shall take in life. 

In effect the term harmony seems only to provide a name for the 
sort of conscious experience achieved when the various ‘interests 
observe in practice their disposition in the hierarchical scale. The 
propounders of harmony stress the experiential result, whereas the 
exponents of a hierarchical scale stress the structural basis. But 
harmony can do without the hierarchy of values as little as can any 
relation exist without elements. And without a definition of the 
specific, individual value elements and the subordinate relations 
that make up the general relation of harmony, the concept is of 
little more practical use than is the term Government without a 
precise description of the branches it composes and their relations 
to one another. 

In conclusion: Harmony is a relation of different elements, and 
ethical harmony is the relation of asymmetrical or mutual support 
among interests or values. This definition of harmony has impor- 
tant limitations as a definition of the good: (a) it is too general 
and indeterminate to indicate what particular values are worth 
pursuing, giving no specific idea as to what general ends the moral 
agent should adopt; (b) it cannot solve the moral problem of 
choice between competing goods. In brief, it offers a formal defini- 
tion of the good, but provides no information as to its material 
content. 

SIDNEY ZINK 


New Yorx City 
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DISCUSSION 


WHAT SORT OF FREEDOM DOES MORAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY PRESUPPOSE? 


Yy RECENT years it has become the fashion to assume that the 

problem of the relationship between “freedom” and “moral re- 
sponsibility” js no longer important in philosophical speculation for the 
simple reason that by now every clear thinker has seen its solution. 
It has been pointed out over and over again that the term “freedom” 
has many meanings and that, while we do indeed presuppose a certain 
degree or sort of freedom on the part of the agent when we attribute 
moral responsibility to him, we need not, and in fact should not, say 
that he must have been in every way free. Unfortunately, however, 
recognition of such facts has not led to agreement among philosophers. 
Certain ones do agree with each other in general; those who believe 
that the universe is deterministic are pretty much in accord as to the 
sort of freedom presupposed by responsibility. But if the possibility 
that the universe is, in some respects at least, indeterministic be 
considered, agreement vanishes concerning the meanings of “free- 
dom” and of “responsibility” and is replaced, on the part of the 
determinists, by agreement that the indeterminists are talking non- 
sense and, on the part of the indeterminists, by agreement that the 
determinists are misled. The reason for this deplorable state of affairs 
seems to me to lie in the fact that there are two possible positions 
the indeterminists might be maintaining but that neither the determin- 
ist nor the indeterminist seems to know which of the two he is dis- 
cussing at any given time. It is the purpose of this paper, therefore, 
to disentangle the possible positions and to show what is involved in 
each, for it is only when people of differing opinions have clearly in 
mind what it is they are discussing and on what points they disagree 
that further discussion can be fruitful. 

It is generally conceded that moral responsibility is closely con- 
nected with the problem of praise and blame, or, more specifically, 
reward and punishment. Unless the agent in question is, in some 
sense, morally responsible, neither reward nor punishment is con- 
sidered to be appropriate. Hence if we can determine under what 
conditions it would be justifiable to reward or punish, we may con- 
clude that we have discovered the essential conditions for moral 
responsibility. Since it would be beyond the scope of this paper, 
however, to consider all the conditions that might be relevant, I 
shall confine my attention simply to the question of what sort of 
freedom the agent must have. Also, for the sake of simplification, I 
shall consider the question chiefly as it is related to punishment al- 
though the conclusions reached would, of course, apply equally well 
to the problem of reward. 
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A crucial point that must at once be noted is that there are in 
general two main theories of punishment; namely, the utilitarian 
theory and the retributive theory. The utilitarian theory argues that 
punishment is justifiable if it is educative or instrumentally good; 
that is, if it induces the agent to choose or act in a better way in the 
future (corrective punishment) or if it induces other people to avoid 
choices or acts similar to that for which the agent was punished 
(deterrent punishment) or both. The retributive theory of punishment, 
on the other hand, argues that punished evil is somehow intrinsically 
better than unpunished evil. 

It is not my concern to take sides in such an argument or to try 
to prove that one or the other theory should or should not be held. 
My point is that there are the two theories and that they must be 
clearly distinguished if the question of moral responsibility is to be 
adequately discussed. For, as we shall see, the conditions under which 
we might justify retributive punishment are not exactly the same as 
those under which we could justify educative punishment; and, if 
my contention is correct that an agent is morally responsible when- 
ever he deserves punishment (or reward), it well may be that a 
different sort of responsibility is involved depending on which theory 
of punishment is considered. 

Before plunging into a discussion of what sort of freedom is pre- 
supposed by responsibility in any sense, we must consider briefly one 
other related problem, namely, for what do we punish, actions or 
motives? Teleological theories of ethics in general tend to emphasize 
the importance of the consequences of actions in our moral judgments; 
formalistic theories, on the other hand, tend to emphasize the im- 
portance of the agent’s motives. It might be thought therefore that 
those who maintain a teleological theory would say that we need 
consider only actions and their consequences in connection with the 
problem of responsibility, whereas those who maintain a formalistic 
theory would say that we need consider only motives. And, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is some justification for such a conclusion. The 
difference between the two sorts of theories is clearly brought out if 
we think for a moment of a man who does something from a “good” 
motive but the action has “evil” consequences. Prima facie the teleolo- 
gist would say that what the agent did was wrong and should be 
punished; the formalist would say that since the agent intended noth- 
ing wrong, he should not be punished. Actually, however, it is not as 
clear cut as that. A fully developed theory, whether teleological or 
formalistic in nature, could take account of both points of view. The 
formalist could agree that some sort of punishment could be justified 
on the utilitarian ground that the agent should be so educated that 
not only what he intended but also what he accomplished should be 
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good. On the other hand, the teleologist might agree that the agent 
should be in some measure praised or rewarded on the utilitarian 
ground that the motive was such that it normally led to good conse- 
quences and repetition of it should therefore be encouraged. Whether 
specific ethical theorists would be willing to agree so far is another 
question, of course, but it seems to me that such agreement is theo- 
retically possible. In the following discussion, therefore, I shall not 
commit myself to one stand or the other, for I believe that my con- 
tentions about the sort of freedom presupposed by responsibility can 
stand in any case. I shall not try even to phrase my points in such a 
way that they are obviously compatible with both views, for I believe 
that in some cases one terminology will be more readily understandable 
than the other, and I believe also that any one of the points might be 
translated into the other terminology without loss of cogency. 

How much freedom, then, must an agent have if we are to be 
justified in punishing him? Some people have maintained that what 
is required is that the agent have what we may call “freedom of 
self-determination”. Sometimes it is called “freedom of action” to 
distinguish it from “freedom of choice”, Freedom of self-determina- 
tion or freedom of action may be defined as the power to do a certain 
act tf one chooses, and a man may be said to possess it whenever 
there is no obstacle to his doing what he wishes to do, or whenever 
his will may be said to be truly effective in the situation which con- 
fronts him. But freedom of self-determination does not imply free- 
dom of choice; it does not imply that the agent is able to choose ir- 
respective of his nature. Rather, if that is the only freedom he has, 
his choice is determined by what he is, how much he knows and how 
he feels, and, being the person he is, there is only one way in which 
he may choose. 

I am not here denying that an agent is often confronted with many 
logical possibilities when he is about to make a choice. In almost any 
given situation there are, relative to the knowledge the agent has, a 
number of such possibilities, and since the agent’s knowledge is always 
somewhat limited, it would seem that he faces an unknown future 
just as much as if the universe were indeterministic. But, as a matter 
of fact, only one of the logical possibilities is actually possible for the 
agent whether he knows it or not. It would never be true that in a 
given situation he might have chosen otherwise than the way he did. 
Being the person he is, and subject to the influences then affecting 
him, under the circumstances his choice was determined. 

Can we then properly say that he is responsible? Would we be 
justified in punishing him? Clearly the answer is “yes” if we are 
speaking of corrective or deterrent punishment. For what happens to 
the agent may reasonably be expected to affect him in such a way 
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that in the future he will choose to act more wisely. Similarly, if we 
assume that other people enjoy the same sort of freedom he does, 
they too may learn from his mistakes and consequent misfortunes. 
But it seems equally clear that the answer is “no” if we are thinking 
of retributive punishment, For the agent at the time of his action was 
so constituted that he could not have done otherwise; his nature was 
such that what he chose to do was determined even though there 
was no obstacle to his doing what he chose. Even if we say that he 
was in some degree responsible for the sort of person he was, since 
his past choices and actions helped mold his character, ultimately we 
are driven to the conclusion that he had no choice in the matter of 
what his original nature was to be and hence could not properly be 
said to be responsible for it in the sense that he deserves retributive 
punishment. At each step of the way his will might have been 
effective; yet in each situation there was only one way he could 
choose. 

What sort of freedom then must a man possess if he is to deserve 
retributive punishment? As I have indicated above, the freedom must 
be such that in a given situation the action: performed by the agent 
is somehow ‘substitutable’. That is, the action must be one which both 
could have been done and yet need not have been done. Furthermore, 
it is essential that the action be substitutable not only in the sense 
that the agent could have done otherwise if he had willed differently, 
but also in the sense that he could have willed differently. 

It seems to me that this necessity is what the indeterminists have 
recognized and the reason for their insistence that the determinists 
are wrong. But what they have not recognized is that there are two 
possibilities as to the sort of freedom required, or, if they have 
recognized that there are two, they have not clearly distinguished 
the differences between them. I shall attempt, therefore, to describe 
both possibilities and to show what is involved in each. 

It has sometimes been maintained that an action is truly sub- 
stitutable only if the agent has what I shall call “freedom of indif- 
ference”. By that I mean that the agent’s choice would be undetermined 
by his character. It would not be completely undetermined, for by 
hypothesis the agent causes the particular volition elicited; but it 
would be undetermined in the sense that his past experience or 
knowledge or any such factor could not necessitate any particular 
volition. Such freedom of choice is, of course, compatible only with 
a universe which is indeterministic. In such a universe would man be 
morally responsible? Inasmuch as he is the sole determining cause 
of his actions and choices and inasmuch as he could have avoided 
making the decisions he did, he is morally responsible in the sense that 
he deserves retributive punishment (or reward). But punishment as 
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an educative measure would be unjustifiable. By hypothesis, anything 
he might know would have no effect on his actions or choices; conse- 
quently it would be useless to attempt to educate him, for nothing he 
might learn could have any effect on his future actions or choices. 

But must we conclude that if man can be said to be morally re- 
sponsible in the sense that educative punishment would be justifiable 
the universe must be deterministic? I think not. For there is, I believe, 
another sort of freedom of choice, compatible with an indeterministic 
view of the universe which entails moral responsibility in both senses. 
Such freedom I shall call “freedom of libertarianism”.* 

Freedom of indifference, as described above, failed to meet the 
conditions for responsibility in the sense that educative punishment 
could be justified not because an agent who had this sort of freedom 
did not act freely but because he acted, so to speak, too freely. The 
difficulty was not that there was too much control over his volitions 
but rather that there was no control at all. What is necessary is that 
we should be able to say that, although desires and beliefs of the 
agent may have a certain amount of influence, such desires and be- 
liefs leave his choice undetermined in certain instances; that is, he 
may choose one or another of two alternatives in exactly the same 
circumstances. In other words, whenever an agent is faced with a 
choice, the decision he makes will indeed be influenced by what he 
knows, desires, and believes; but it is not determined unambiguously 
by these factors. Only he can determine unambiguously the outcome, 
and more than one decision is possible to him under precisely the 
same circumstances. 

The Rev. Joseph Rickaby in a much neglected book, Free Will and 
Four English Philosophers? has given an interesting statement of the 
position just outlined. His language is rather figurative and un- 
doubtedly psychologists would object to his description of the process 
of choice. But I venture to quote what he says, for his view, I believe, 
contains a kernel of truth which should not be lost sight of. He says, 
in part, “The view I take is briefly this. To will at all, our will must 
be struck by a motive, which raises in us what I have called a ‘spon- 
taneous complacency’ . . . this complacency is a fact of physical se- 
quence, a necessity under the circumstances. But it is not yet a 
volition. It does not become a volition until it is hugged, embraced, 
enhanced,—under advertence, by the conscious self. This process 
takes time,—I do not mean so many seconds measured by the watch, 
for thought time goes on other wheels than motion time,—but it still 
takes time. Free will turns upon the absence of any need of your 

*It is this sort of freedom I believe A, E. Murphy had in mind in his 


brief discussion of freedom on pages 121, 122 of his recent book, The Uses 
of Reason. 


* London, 1906. 
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making up your mind at once to accept the particular complacency 
thus present in your soul: observe, you cannot here and now accept 
any other; you cannot here and now accept what is not here and now 
offered; you cannot just at present fling yourself upon the absent. 
Thus time is gained for rival motives to come up, according to the 
ordinary laws of association, perception, or personal intercourse; each 
of these motives excites its own necessary complacency, till at last 
some present complacency is accepted and endorsed by the person; 
and that is an act of free will.” And again, “Of course the male- 
factor acts for some reason and some motive: of course certain reasons 
and motives appeal strongly to his peculiar disposition. But every true 
human act, though necessarily done on some motive, is not done 
according to one motive rather than according to another, except 
under the conscious superintendence and final arbitrement of the 
presiding Ego.”* That is, the final decision whether to accept or not 
to accept the present motive belongs definitely to the agent who may 
in a given situation decide either one way or the other after having 
weighed the relative advantages and disadvantages. Although the voli- 
tion has a cause, namely, the agent, the factors that influence the 
agent do not unambiguously determine what his decision shall be. 
Only he can determine the outcome—and more than one decision is 
possible to him under precisely the same circumstances, In this re- 
spect then, the universe would be indeterministic. 

Now if the universe is indeterministic in this fashion, are we 
justified in attributing moral responsibility to an agent who acts freely 
in the sense described? If the agent is the total cause of a volition, 
then he is responsible both for it and the consequent action in the 
sense that he deserves retribution for it. As Rickaby says, “This open- 
eyed acceptance of the complacency .. . is chargeable on himself 
alone, He caused it, he did it, he is answerable for it,—he and not 
his circumstances,” 

Furthermore, educative punishment could also be effective. Al- 
though the agent, so to speak, stands over and above the various mo- 
tives which may influence his choice, nevertheless it would not be 
futile to attempt to readjust those motives. By making the right 
motives appeal more strongly to the agent or perhaps even by making 
some new motive, hitherto unconsidered by the agent, a possible one 
for him (by means of educative punishment or reward), we make it 
that much easier for the agent to choose rightly. That is, although 
in the last analysis it is the agent who chooses and although he is 
not determined by all the factors influencing him, nevertheless it is 


* Op. cit. vi, vii, italics mine. 
* Ibid. 218, italics mine. 
"Ibid. 13, 14. 
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worthwhile to make these influences the best possible since by so doing 
we make it more likely that the agent will choose correctly. 

In summary, then, I have distinguished two different senses of 
moral responsibility, one meaning that educative punishment could be 
justified, the other meaning that retributive punishment could be 
justified. And I have also distinguished three different senses of free- 
dom which may be said to be presupposed by moral responsibility. 
One, freedom of self-determination, would allow the agent to be 
considered morally responsible for his actions only in the sense that 
he could justifiably be punished or rewarded for them on utilitarian 
grounds. The second, freedom of indifference, would allow the agent 
to be considered morally responsible for his actions only in the sense 
that he could justifiably be punished or rewarded on retributive 
grounds. And the third, freedom of libertarianism, would allow the 
agent to be considered morally responsible in both senses of moral 
responsibility. If these various senses of responsibility on the one hand 
and of freedom on the other are carefully distinguished, it seems 
possible to me that future discussions of the problem of responsibility 
may be more profitable than they have been in recent years. 


Frances H. Murpuy 
WELLs CoLLEcE 


PROFESSOR SELLARS’ “REFORMED MATERIALISM 
AND INTRINSIC ENDURANCE” 


ROFESSOR SELLARS’ “ontological debauch”, as he calls it, 

when coupled with the rejoinder of his friend and colleague, Pro- 
fessor Parker,’ contributes again to a controversy which has always 
been, and perhaps always will be, central in philosophy. Apart from 
the refinements of argument, in which these two distinguished philoso- 
phers are past masters, the paradox emerges that we live practically 
in a world of “matter” which our “knowledge” seems to reduce to 
immaterial “idea” and “spirit”. Is it not possible that this paradox 
can be met and resolved by a different approach to the problem? 

In the same issue of THE PuHiLosopHicaL Review “A Contribution 
to the Problem of Immortality” by Henry Lanz seems to suggest such 
an approach. While I make no point of his conclusion regarding 
“immortality in this world”, which is, indeed, somewhat beyond my 
powers of comprehension, his premise that “we are adverbs” and not 
“an impenetrable substance” goes far, I think, in revealing the episte- 
mological status of “matter” in our perception of it, and how 
“Berkeley’s devastating analysis and refutation” of the concept, as 
Professor Parker sees it, can perhaps be by-passed. 


*Cf. this Review, July 1944. 
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Following as I do, the interpretation of Gestalt Theory,? to which 
Professor Lanz alludes in his paper, the problem of mind and matter 
becomes one instead of two, for “mind” is minding and “matter” that 
which is, or may be, minded. If the concept of substance is applicable 
to either mind or matter it is to the latter, because it “stays put” and 
is in some way recoverable in successive processes of minding ; where- 
as, all evidence of “mind” is in consciousness, of which, as Professor 
Sellars remarks, there is “a perpetual perishing” and no conservation. 
Thus, the “intrinsic endurance” upon which he founds his “reformed 
materialism” is given in the acknowledgment of a “denotable” which 
the experience, or consciousness, of things and events forces upon 
us. “In principle”, he writes, “I take it, matter consists of denotables 
which are observable; only, observation by means of sensations must 
not be confused with observing sensations, a confusion positivism is 
guilty of.” Thus experience, or consciousness, comes and goes. Even 
the seen-movement of an object is composed of separate flashes of 
sight. The apparent continuity of the motion picture is illusory when 
it reproduces the conditions under which we see objects that actually 
do move. But the continuity of motion resides in the moving object, 
and not in the static flashes of vision whereby we perceive it. 

Instead of the “ding an sich” being unknowable, as Kant con- 
tended, it is all that we do know. So well known is it that even the 
limited minding of lower forms of life is seldom deceived in antici- 
pations of food, fellowship, and protection from harm as they per- 
form their life-cycles. 

It would seem a small thing to throw the emphasis of critical thought 
upon the things and events of which we think, rather than upon a 
realm of thought, not only detached from these things and events, 
but somehow capable of devouring them. Professor Parker remarks 
of the notion of matter that, although he is “now grown grey in 
philosophical thinking and reading”, he is “still looking for some 
positive, distinctive content to the notion as used by materialists or 
dualists”. Surely, the notion is a common-place to any natural scientist, 
and even if the data of these scientists reduce themselves, as Edding- 
ton says they do, to “pointer-readings” on a scale, these readings are 
not of mind but of matter. 

There is, to be sure, a profound, and perhaps insolvable mystery 
in the whole business. If there be no mind as substance, whence comes 
minding? I do not know; but neither do I know whence comes matter. 
Ontologically, then, the approach to the problem which I suggest will 
probably meet with no enthusiasm from either Professor Sellars or 


* Cf. the writer’s “Science and Knowledge”, this Review, November 1942; 
also, “Crossing the Rubicon between Mechanism and Life”, the Journal of 
Philosophy, May 21, 1925. 
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Professor Parker. However, it seems to me I do know that minding is 
always of matter, or of its derivatives: its quasi-independent aspects, 
shapes, dimensions, features, which I am able to qualify and quantify 
in symbols. But so soon as I take these symbols to be themselves 
substantial I commit a semantic error which is misleading and may be 
fundamentally disturbing. For there are those who contend that the 
idealistic systems of philosophy which have so long prevailed have had 
but little effect upon the lives of men in their relations to the world 
in which they practically live. Professor Parker describes his col- 
league as a “pious atheist” and accepts, for further consideration, the 
retort that he himself might be called an “impious theist”. Professor 
Lanz, in his turn, intimates immortality and points to an undesirable 
Heaven presided over by a God of Sorrows, But he does state a 
premise which I find acceptable as an approach to the problem of 
knowledge and its implications: the premise, namely, that mind is 
always an adverbial minding, that experience is always an experience 
of material nature itself. Perhaps that is what Professor Sellars 
means when he writes that “consciousness has only participative be- 
ing and does not furnish us a sample of intrinsic endurance”. 

The definition of matter is the aim of science, but the translation of 
experimental results into a substance called “mind” is, I believe, a 
gross semantic error of reification. The idealist’s content is composed 
either of phenomenal “sensations”, which psychology has virtually 
discarded,? or of symbols, which I would call partial patterns of be- 
havior abstracted from larger and more concrete give-and-take per- 
formances. 

If we set aside the notion of mind as substance, and accept minding, 
the adverb, as a truer statement of fact, the minding is inseparable, 
except in abstraction, from the thing minded. Patterns of behavior, 
which are the experiential basis of knowledge, include both the mind- 
ing observer and the thing observed. Regarded as substances these 
are, of course, two things; but when regarded as process they are but 
one pattern. The adverbial mind may require an adverbial matter ;* the 
mystery of ontological origins is not cleared up by epistemology 
alone. But whatever may seem the most appropriate concept of first 
and last things, it appears evident that spiritualistic notions of sub- 
stance are drawn from the knower rather than from things known. 
If the knower is not a noun but an adverb, the noun may be appro- 
priate to the thing known. But if, in turn, the thing known breaks 
up into processes of activity rather than denotable “whats”, then, 


* Cf. the writer’s “Are there any Sensations?”, American Journal of Psy- 
chology, April 1922. 

: Irvin Langmuir, “Science, Common Sense and Decency”, Science, 
January 1, 1943. 
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perhaps, we shall have no need for a concept of substance. Nor do I 
see why “activity”, as Professor Parker says, is “incomprehensible 
except as a mode of spirit”. I would have supposed that a physicist’s 
concept of activity was quite as natural and useful without reference 
to “idea” or “spirit”. ; 

Sanity requires me to accept a material universe in whatever terms 
science finds appropriate to its description; but I cannot accept the 
scientist’s formulas as themselves idealistic or positivistic data of 
existentiality. They are always symbols of and for things. These things 
in their primary manifestation are the objective features of a behavior 
in which I or some other inquiring adverb is practically engaged. - 

R. M. Ocpen 


Cornett UNIVERSITY 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Foundation of Phenomenology. By Marvin Farser. Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 585. 

For a generation, philosophical scholarship in Germany was 
influenced by Husserl in a measure hardly equalled by any of his 
contemporaries. In spite of this, however, and in spite of at least a 
handful of, scholars in other lands who had more than a passing 
acquaintance with his work, he has been the subject of a remarkably 
small number of truly helpful full-length studies. Professor Farber 
has put us in his debt by adding to that number. Already the author 
of a monograph on Husserl, Phenomenology as a Method and as a 
Philosophical Discipline (1928), the editor of the quarterly journal, 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, and long prominent 
among those who have encouraged phenomenological studies on this 
side of the water, Mr. Farber has brought to the writing of this book 
an enviable mastery of the intricate subtleties of Husserl’s thought and 
an invaluable ability to thread his way through the proliferated dis- 
tinctions of Husserl’s text to the significant ideas contained in it. 
And throughout he preserves a dispassionate objectivity of critical 
judgment that makes his views worthy of respectful attention, both 
when he is defending Husserl against critics and when he himself 
assumes the critic’s role. 

The title—even when helped out by the sub-title, “Edmund Husserl 
and the Quest for a Rigorous Science of Philosophy”—probably fails 
to suggest the full scope of this work. To do this somewhat more 
adequately by means of a rapid survey of the contents is all that 
limitations of space allow this review to attempt. 

‘The first three chapters devote almost a hundred pages to giving 
the content of Husserl’s thinking in the context of ideas current 
during his preparatory period, the end of which was announced by 
the famous refutation of psychologism in the Prolegomena to Pure 
Logic, the first volume of Logical Investigations. One of the more 
valuable contributions of these chapters—apart from what they 
accomplish towards putting Husserl’s relation to Brentano in the 
proper perspective—consists in destroying the ‘legend’ that the 
Philosophy of Arithmetic “was a thoroughly unfortunate attempt, 
ending in failure, so much so that Husserl was finally led to repudiate 
it completely”. This attributes value to the work in its own right and 
implies a somewhat revised estimate of the effect which Frege’s 
critical remarks had on the course of Husserl’s development. Without 
in the least witholding credit from Frege for stimulating Husserl 
to overcome his early psychologism in logic, Mr. Farber denies that 
the whole of the early work was repudiated, and he is able to show 
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in detail what important germinal ideas escaped the touch of Frege’s 
critique and matured in later researches. In this connection may be 
mentioned, as specific examples, the distinction between symbolic and 
genuine presentations; the concept of ‘something’; and the discovery, 
through the study of plurality and unity, of synthetic ‘many-rayed’ 
consciousness, which is one of the forms of categorial consciousness 
examined in the Logical Investigations. More general than these items, 
but quite as significant, is the fact that the development of 
phenomenology can be traced back to the motive already powerfully 
at work in the Philosophy of Arithmetic: namely, “the motive of 
clarifying the basic ideas of mathematics and formal logic to begin 
with, and then of science and knowledge in general” (98). 

Husserl believed that he was to the end of his life best known as 
the author of Logical Investigations (1900-1901), which has indeed 
been his most influential work as regards contemporary thought. 
Counting a chapter on the second logical survey (1903), which is 
directly relevant, the next 400 pages are devoted by Mr. Farber to 
its analysis and elucidation, “in essential fulfillment of a promise 
made to Husserl to render that work in English, the aim being to 
combine freedom of presentation with exactness of meaning” (v). 
Actually, this portion of the book falls into two unequal parts. The 
first deals with the Prolegomena and its early critical reception. The 
second treats the details of the somewhat neglected second volume 
with such exemplary care that no reader will henceforth wish to 
examine those six studies without referring to it. By keeping in view 
the extensive revision of the studies that was undertaken after the 
publication of Jdeas, Mr. Farber is able to illustrate very thoroughly 
the relation between the pre-transcendental, neutrally descriptive 
phase of phenomenology and the transcendental phenomenology that 
purports to be both a rigorous science and a first philosophy. 

Chapter XV on “The Phenomenological Philosophy of Logic”, 
Chapter XVI on “The Technique for a Presuppositionless Philosophy”, 
and a final chapter on “The Significance of Phenomenology” bring the 
book to a close. The last chapter expresses the author’s critical 
assessment of Husserl’s life work. This, in a word, is that Husserl 
succeeded in explicitly formulating “the method which is implicit in 
all attempts, from Kant to Lewis, to determine the a priori aspect 
of experience” (562) and that he found a rigorous solution, in 
principle, to the whole problem of the possibility of knowledge raised 
by Kant in only a partial and confused form. This method and this 
solution, Mr. Farber holds, do not directly establish a metaphysical 
idealism, as Husserl came to think. Furthermore, it would be a 
mistake, Mr. Farber suggests, to think of the phenomenological method 
as having exclusive validity for the investigation of philosophically 
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significant questions. There are other methods, historical and scientific, 
of gaining knowledge, and with these the phenomenological method 
should not compete, but cooperate, in the quest for truth. 


JaMEs STREET FULTON 
Otrawa, ONTARIO 


Pico della Mirandola: Of Being and Unity (De Ente et Uno). Trans- 
lated from the Latin, with an Introduction, by Vicror MICHAEL 
Hamm. Milwaukee, Marquette University Press, 1943. Pp. 34. 


This translation of Giovanni Pico’s De ente et uno is based on the 
edition of 1557 (Venice) as reprinted with some emendations (and 
translated into French) by Festugiére in Archives d’histoire doctrinale 
et littéraire du moyen age 7( 1932). 208-250. The basic text, then, is 
not one constructed upon a collation and study of all or most of the 
editions, and obviously suffers from that limitation. Nor is Hamm’s 
translation always trustworthy, as a few examples may show. 

On p. 23 the hortatory subjunctives intremus and clamemus are 
treated as indicatives. On p. 25 duce is translated as “jewel”. The 
first paragraph of ch. 8 contains a number of errors: “Averroes” 
(first mention) should read “Aristotle”; “wherefore Averroes at- 
tacked them vigorously” is not an accurate rendering of unde sunt 
illi cum Averroe magna bella pugnata, and the translator should have 
indicated that he was emending illi to illis; parva in re discordia does 
not mean “there is little reason for discord”, but “the point in dispute 
is insignificant”; (enumerat) aliquid is wrongly translated as “unity”. 
There are other instances of careless scholarship; but it is only fair 
to add that Hamm often had to deal with a faulty text—for example, 
at the end of the paragraph on p. 25. The translation also contains 
infelicities of style: “I risk to employ” (12), “so long, in short” (23), 
“inextricable commentaries” (27), “lioninity” (30), “Let us respond 
now to the arguments” (20), this last revealing an over-literal de- 
pendence, apparent also elsewhere, on Festugiére’s French rendering. 
A number of misprints, and faulty accentuation of Greek and French 
words (9, 17, 20, nn. 5, 21, 34, 63, 76) point to defective proofreading. 
The Notes are in large part reproduced from Festugiére, but in some 
cases Hamm provides additional observations of his own. One might 
wish, by the way, that, if possible, he had given us the source of the apho- 
rism in ch, 3: “We ought to think as the few, but speak as the many.” 

In Festugiére’s text of Pico’s Preface appears the following sen- 
tence: Ut noster Malius inquit, ornari res ipsa negat contenta doceri. 
Malius, says Festugiére, is a “personnage inconnu”, and Hamm echoes 
Festugiére: “ ‘Malius’ cannot be identified.” A glance at the editions 
of 1504 and 1572 discovers the reading: Ut enim Manlius; the hexame- 
ter is to be found in Manilius, Astronomicon 3.39. 
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Hamm’s Introduction offers little that is new or especially note- 
worthy. It does not set Pico’s Essay in its place in relation to similar 
works which followed after St. Thomas Aquinas’ De ente et essentia; 
for example, both Thomas Pinchet’s Commentary on the treatise by 
St. Thomas, and Elijah Delmedigo’s De esse, essentia et uno may well 
have exerted considerable influence upon Pico in writing his Essay. 
Nor is special attention paid to the friendly controversy over De ente 
et uno engaged in by Giovanni Pico with Antonio Cittadini, and con- 
tinued after Giovanni’s death and in defence of his position by his 
nephew Gianfrancesco; a review of the points made in these inter- 
changes of letters would have been welcome. As for an appraisal of 
Pico’s philosophy, Hamm’s view in part is that, since true scholas- 
ticism was denied to Pico in his time, he “became involved in a mis- 
guided attempt at syncretism”. 


Harry CAPLAN 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Princeps Concordiae: Pico della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradi- 
tion. The Harvard Phi Beta Kappa Prize Essay for 1940. By Avery 
Duties. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. 
xiii, 182. 

This little book would merit praise even if the author were a veteran 
in scholarship. The argument—that Pico’s works can be reduced to a 
single system of beliefs, and that this system was mediaeval Christian 
scholasticism—is presented with economy, clarity, and liveliness. To 
make his case Dulles surveys the influences which moulded Pico in his 
training, and studies Pico’s tenets, in the realms of ontology, cos- 
mology, anthropology, psychology, and theology, as set forth in his 
writings. That Pico’s position is within scholasticism is here amply 
demonstrated. The study serves, then, to redress the balance against 
those books on Pico which have stressed non- or anti-scholastic ele- 
ments in his thought. It also corrects common misinterpretations of a 
number of specific points, and on that account, too, should be read 
by all who seek to appraise Pico’s thought, even if they refuse to 
accept Dulles’ thesis that Pico is only a “mediaeval realist”. The essay 
is thus another of an ever-growing number of studies which refer the 
thought of the Renaissance to a continuing scholasticism, and may 
well help in leading students to realize the need of investigating the 
mediaeval background of other thinkers of that time. Whether Dulles’ 
own interpretation of mediaeval scholasticism is acceptable the present 
reviewer is not at every point competent to judge. Occasionally Dulles 
appears to assume that the use of scholastic terminology by a philoso- 
pher of the fifteenth century is by itself proof of the spirit of scholasti- 
cism. Many aspects of Pico’s thought are hard to interpret, and, as 
Dulles admits, “it is not easy to find labels” for so complex a philoso- 
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pher. Pico adheres to, and virtually always seems to seek support in 
the mediaeval philosophical tradition, yet after all he does also recon- 
struct upon it. The quest, therefore, for novel or revolutionary features 
in his thought will and should continue, and these when found must be 
acknowledged. Dulles minifies Pico’s interest in the problem of knowl- 
edge; for the opposite view the reader will now wish to read Cassirer 
(Journ. Hist. Ideas 3 [1942]. 123-144, 319-346), who contends that 
Pico’s application of the principle of “symbolic knowledge” offered 
a new way of thinking, and that this principle was central in Pico’s 
own thought. Again, Dulles regards the Oratio de dignitate hominis as 
one of the least important, in content, of Pico’s works, while to Cas- 
sirer its theme expresses “the quintessence of all Pico’s underlying 
ideas”. In treating this work Dulles makes some sound observations 
and, placing it in the context of Pico’s work as a whole, does well to 
stress that for Pico man’s freedom rested on religious foundations. 
Yet one is forced by Cassirer’s exposition to admit among other things 
that Pico’s idea of freedom required a new form of individualism 
such as represents a deviation from the traditional views held by the 
philosophers of the Middle Ages. 


Harry CAPLAN 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


A Preface to Paradise Lost. By C. S. Lewts. London, Oxford Uni- 

versity Press, 1942. Pp. vi, 139. 

Much of this book should never have had to be written. It should 
not have been necessary to show that Milton intended Paradise Lost 
to be an epic poem and therefore of lofty style, that he thought Satan 
a liar, Eden a happy place, the apple a delusion, the fall unfortunate, 
and the exile a punishment. We should not have had to be told that 
he held the main tenets of traditional Christianity and took God to be, 
not a tyrant, but the fount and sum of all good. But when misinter- 
pretation has been widespread truisms need to be restated. And these 
Ballard Matthews Lectures, delivered at University College in 1941, 
meet the need brilliantly. 

Mr. Lewis starts from the premise that the literary type chosen, no 
less than the matter to be expressed, determines the poem made. He 
therefore deals first with the origins of the epic poem, then with 
Paradise Lost as a ‘secondary epic’ designed to give the ‘special 
pleasure’ of its type. Early in the book he disposes of T. S. Eliot’s 
pronouncement that only poets may criticize poetry. The refutation 
is admirable in its logic and irony, and incontestable in its conclusion: 
We may therefore allow poets to tell us (at least if they are experienced in 
the same kind of composition) whether it is easy or difficult to write like 
Milton, but not whether the reading of Milton is a valuable experience. For 
who can endure a doctrine which would allow only dentists to say whether 
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our teeth were aching, only cobblers to say whether our shoes hurt us, and 
only governments to tell us whether we were being well governed (11) ? 


A similar disposition is made of I. A. Richards’ theory of ‘stock re- 
sponses’ (which turn out not to be in common stock at all), and again 
of the common fallacy that the universality of a poem lies in its revela- 
tion of the Unchanging Human Heart. “In reality”, argues Mr. Lewis, 
as against Professor Saurat, 

you understand enginehood or humanity or any other universal precisely by 


studying all the different things it can become—by following the branches 
of the tree, not by cutting them off (64). 


It will be evident that these lectures are largely a work in negative 
criticism; but by clearing away the errors that have accumulated in 
other prefaces—and footnotes and appendixes—to Milton’s poem, they 
set the direction for a sound unfolding of its meaning and value. 
Others, to be sure, had moved in that direction, but: .1e¢ ever spoke 
with such energy and distinction. 

The latter half of the book, a commentary on the action and mean- 
ing of Paradise Lost, is sure to dismay those who would dissociate art 
from philosophy. For it becomes necessary to explore Milton’s views 
on theology, angelology, justice, evil, and a number of hard human 
questions that image-hunters deny the importance of in any poem. 
Obviously they were to Milton the most important questions; and as 
Mr. Lewis says, if you can’t be interested in them, “you can’t be inter- 
ested in Paradise Lost”. That they are in themselves interesting no one 
who reads this exposition is likely to deny. 

In some few matters we may differ from Mr. Lewis. He seems, for 
example, to equate Milton’s idea of order with an established hierarchy, 
as Milton did not. We might almost suppose from his Preface that 
Paradise Lost never introduces an angel without giving his rank and 
title. Again, he never suggests that according to Milton’s ethical 
theory Adam and Eve necessarily fall into misery once they break 
trust, but seems to take their woe simply as a penalty judicially im- 
posed. Most important, he nowhere treats adequately love, the virtue 
Milton thought the source of all others, even of that obedience to 
which Mr. Lewis apparently gives first place. Paradise Lost thus 
becomes a shade too legal in his hands, the work, so to speak, of a 
Thomist rather than an Augustinian. 

But these are matters of emphasis, and even here Mr. Lewis is 
close to the truth of Milton’s thought. Take these lectures all in all, 
and it would be hard to find, even by careful selection from the 
voluminous writings on Milton, a comparable number of pages that 
shed equal light on Paradise Lost. 


IRENE SAMUEL 


Hunter CoLiece 
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The Baconian Lectures, 1943. By Various Authors. Series on Aims and 
Progress of Research No. 74, Study Series No. 405. Iowa City, Iowa, 
University of Iowa, 1943. Pp. 120. 

Apart from a brief introduction by Dean Carl E. Seashore, this is a 
series of twelve lectures by members of the university faculty, each 
one of which deals with some branch of learning “when peace comes”. 
Professor E. W. Hall (Psychology and Philosophy) gives an interest- 
ing account of what has been done in those fields, chiefly in the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. Professor M. E, Barnes (Public Health) makes a 
valuable contribution by pointing out that American soldiers, return- 
ing from all parts of the world, will bring with them the germs of 
many serious diseases not now prevalent here, and suggesting what 
can and should be done to deal with this problem, Professors George 
Glocher (Natural Science) and H. D. Croft (Engineering) discuss 
the more or less obvious lines along which these sciences will develop. 
Professor Croft things that “more engineers should run for political 
office”, or be “invited to give advice and counsel in the formation of 
governmental peacetime policies”. Maybe they should, but Professor 
Croft’s own advice and counsel does not leave one any too sure of it. 
He is opposed to government planning “to alleviate the peaks of 
prosperity and the valleys of depression”. Most Americans, he thinks, 
would rather “do their own planning in their own peculiar fashion”— 
so much so, that “the simple life of the Neanderthal man . . . would 
be more desirable than a modern civilization planned in great detail 
for the average citizen”. Nothing is easier than to make “planning” 
ridiculous by definition; and Professor Croft has a fine time knock- 
ing down the straw man he has set up. But if enough average citizens 
reject all intelligent planning long enough, I should think it quite 
possible for them to get what they prefer—something similar to the 
“simple life of the Neanderthal man”. 

Five of the lectures, most of them excellent, deal with the subjects 
that are too often regarded as decorative and desirable, but not of 
much practical value. These are Language and Literature (Norman 
Foerster), The Fine Arts (E. E. Harper), Religion (M. W. Lampe), 
Liberal Education (H. K. Newburn), and Universities (V. M. 
Hancher). These are all in the nature of a defence (in the proper 
sense of the term) of the humanities and of colleges and universities 
as places for the teaching of these subjects, on the ground that the 
exclusive emphasis or the over emphasis of the technical and prac- 
tical activities leave out of account the most important thing in any 
desirable civilization—the more intangible and less measurable but 
more fundamental values of life. We have unprecedented power to 
make things at a great rate and to go places with incredible speed, 
but we do not know any too well what good use can be made of the 
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things when we have them, or why it is worth while to be in one 
place rather than in another. We know better, according to Professor 
Foerster, what we don’t want than what we do want. “We don’t want 
religious intolerance, controlled opinion, fear or want.” But the only 
people “who seem to know what we [do] want or those who propose 
to dedicate the future to the sale and enjoyment of kitchen gadgets, 
television, and family airplanes.” Television and family airplanes are 
all very well, but there are things more worth while—things that can’t 
be bought and sold over the counter; and the above mentioned lec- 
tures suggest what these things are, and endeavor to show why any 
civilization that lacks them is pretty thin and unrewarding. 

Professor T. S. Anderson (Social and Political Art and Science), 
in what is perhaps the most penetrating lecture of the series, discloses 
the fundamental social “contradiction” of our time. It was said long 
ago that man can more easily take a city than govern himself. This 
general truth, as applied to our time, raises the following disturbing 
questions: “Has man unearthed in industrialism a Frankenstein 
monster he cannot control? Or is the price of that control the sur- 
render of everything we have so far called freedom?” These are the 
fundamental questions which the social studies must attempt to answer. 
Professor Anderson understands what the difficulties are. Not the 
least of these is that “we talk about maintaining the American way of 
life in a fashion which shows we believe we can maintain any way 
of life we choose, if we only want it badly enough.” Professor Ander- 
son believes, on the contrary, that although we can choose our way 
of life, we can do so only within the limits imposed by our technology. 
This has always been true. “Each technique of life, as it has come on 
the scene, has demanded certain institutional arrangements in order to 
operate successfully. It has either secured them, or collapsed.” Just 
what institutional arrangements we need “to make industrialism a 
constructive instead of a destructive force” Professor Anderson does 
not profess to know; but he feels sure that if and when “we dis- 
cover the answer, we shall find a common institutional core applicable 
to all industrial communities, no matter how varied the superstruc- 
ture.” Professor Anderson may not know all of the right answers, 
but he certainly knows how to ask the right questions. 


Cart BECKER 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Finite and Infinite: A Philosophical Essay. By Austin Farrer. West- 
minster, The Dacre Press, 1943. Pp. xii, 300. 


Historically, the core of philosophy has been metaphysics, and the 
‘core of metaphysics has been theology. Some modern philosophers 
are convinced, with the small boy, that “there ain’t goin’ to be no 
core”, much less a core within a core. Mr. Austin Farrer is one of 
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many who are persuaded of the importance of metaphysical inquiry. 
Conceding that every philosophy, including his own, is “a selection 
and a partial misapprehension”, he find that fact to be “no more rea- 
son for abandoning philosophy, than the impossibility of perfect 
happiness here and now is a reason to lie down and die” (104). The 
case, he concludes, “rests on an appeal to objective reason” (292). 

As a restatement of the theistic argument, Finite and Infinite is 
rather formal and thin; the problem of evil is disposed of in ten lines 
(278) ; the problem of value is treated as cavalierly (279) ; the moral 
argument is given two pages (297-298). The promise of the title is not 
fulfilled in so far as it leads the reader to expect a searching examina- 
tion of various definitions of the Infinite, or of possible conceptions 
of God as finite (an alternative which Mr. Farrer rejects more vigor- 
ously than analytically). 

In spite of its shortcomings, the work before us is an important 
contribution to “experiential”, as distinguished from empirical and a 
priori metaphysics. Well-grounded in Aristotelian-Thomistic thought, 
Mr. Farrer is a penetrating critic of both traditional and modern 
philosophies and presents at the same time a real contribution to meta- 
physical first principles. He devotes the main constructive sections 
of the book to a fresh analysis of the will, its rationality and freedom, 
and of the “many-one self” and various aspects of its unity in diversity, 
such as body, project, and concentration. Both philosophers and 
psychologists will profit from a close study of these chapters. 

“The self is the only substance that can be described in any proper 
sense” (230). Use of a redefined method of analogy leads from this 
foundation to a rational theology of the infinite. It does not, how- 
ever, convince Mr. Farrer of idealism or panpsychism. The “funda- 
mental error” of Leibniz was to make consciousness rather than 
activity his primary notion (239). This leaves possible, according to 
our author, the “diagram only of an activity whose nature we cannot 
conceive” (243), as a ghostly alternative to panpsychism or personal 
idealism. 

Among the fruitful treatments of the book are its frequent critical 
obiter dicta regarding logical positivism. In an amusing footnote (105) 
Mr. Farrer writes: “Some of my friends tell me that what I have 


' discussed is a debased and puerile wing of Logical Positivism that 


happens to have made a noise. I readily plead guilty to ignorance of 
the nobler school. It has served my purpose to explain myself by way 
of answer to this voice which I have actually heard.” These are 
refreshing words. One often hears: “But Ayer is not a logical positiv- 
ist; and Carnap’s latest book is different; and Wittgenstein’s unpub- 
lished system is the last word.” One cannot blame Mr. Farrer for 
deciding to gather rosebuds while he may. 


EpGAar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston UNIVERSITY 
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Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Asseciation. Vol. 
XVIII: Truth in the Contemporary Crisis. Washington, D.C., | 


Catholic University of America, 1943. Pp. 223. 


In general the articles in this volume condemn the prevalent sub- 
jectivism and relativism of today and assert faith in the ability of 
reason to attain truth. In short space, not all these articles can be 
examined. 

Von Hildebrand in “The Dethronement of Truth” incidentally ob- 
jects to the use of scholastic terminology and catch-phrases whenever 
they are “bloodless, abstract and futile”, a caution that is often ignored 
in Aslick’s article entitled “The Current Conception of Truth”. In it, 
the author berates something called liberalism, and proposes the 
Thomistic definition and determination of truth. In a wise discussion, 
“Truth and Propoganda”, R. J. McCall suggests the utility of a philo- 
sophical propaganda designed to show what social and political action 
is proper to realize rationally determined ends, Bernard Mullahy, in 
“The Philosophy of Academic Freedom”, makes a sensible remark to 
the effect that “academic freedom means the liberty to reject all 
authority which cannot give evidence of its competence”. The princi- 
ples guiding the authority that judges such competence are not, how- 
ever, clear. 

Of the round-table discussions, three are interesting to this reviewer. 
In one, “American Metaphysics in Law” by Clarence Manion, the 
theistic and philosophical foundations of “The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence” are exhibited. “Analogy and Univocity in the Philosophy of 
John Duns Scotus”, by Cyril Shircel, is a successful exposition of 
Scotus’ view that the concept of being by which we know God and 
substance cannot be other than univocal. Things may be analogous 
in some sense, but the concept of being as the proper, adequate and 
natural object of the intellect is univocal. This notion of Scotus, one 
might add, is extremely important as a prerequisite to any cosmological 
argument for God’s existence. Maurice Grajewski, in “Duns Scotus 
in the Light of Modern Research”, presents a brief account of the life 
of Scotus, and of the magnificent job being performed by the Scotistic 
Commission at Rome in preparing for publication the Opera of the 
Subtle Doctor. 

J. R. Cressweti 
West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
The Spinoza-Hegel Paradox. A study of the choice between traditional 
idealism and systematic pluralism. By Henry ALonzo Myers. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1944. Pp. xii, 96. 


The title of Dr. Myers’ treatise might suggest that its author’s chief 
interest in its writing was a purely, or at least predominantly histori- 
cal one. Since that obviously is not the case, it is, I think, to be re- 
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gretted that this, for so short a treatise exceptionally important and 
stimulating work, was not labeled in a manner more calculated to 
attract the attention of those more specifically interested in the philo- 
sophical problems of our own day and generation, to whom Dr. Myers, 
despite the main title of his work, really addresses himself. 

The real reason for Dr. Myers’ interest in Spinoza is obviously his 
conviction that Spinoza once and for all demonstrated the possibility 
of a limitless number of systems, each of them non-contradictory, 
and infinite in its kind, while his interest in, and admiration for, Hegel 
similarly seems to spring from the conviction that Hegel better than 
any one else has been able to do justice, within the limits imposed by 
his, according to Dr. Myers, ethical and theological bias, to the 
dynamic and temporal character of the world common to us all. But 
in saying this, I have also indicated that Dr. Myers’ main interest is 
found neither in his contention that the secret of Hegel is best ap- 
proached through a study of Spinoza, nor in his insistence that Hegel 
owed more to Spinoza than he did to Kant, despite the weighty argu- 
ments by which he supports these views, but rather in his belief that 
systematic pluralism is the only philosophy capable of providing our 
own generation, or even those that may follow it, with an adequate, 
consistent, and defendible philosophy of life. 

Assuming perhaps a little too rashly that idealism is the only 
philosophy which hitherto has been able to attempt and defend any 
genuine systematization of knowledge, Dr. Myers argues with con- 
siderable eloquence and a good deal of logic that it nevertheless is a 
now antiquated philosophy, partly because of its identification of the 
real with a single, self-consistent system, and partly because of its 
persistent denial of any ultimate distinctions between truth, value, 
and reality. 

Holding an in many ways rather different view of the nature of 
value, I am nevertheless inclined to view Dr. Myers’ castigation of 
the traditional idealistic identification of truth, value, and reality as 
essentially justified. When, on the other hand, idealism is viewed as 
the sole possible defender of reality as in some sense a self-consistent 
system, I suspect that the author is far more open to criticism. 

As Dr. Myers himself admits, “Reality, separated into independent 
orders by systematic thought, must in some sense be thought of as 
inseparable. Systems, or impersonal perspectives, so to speak, exist 
only formally in the human mind and materially in the metaphysical 
object.” But if that is true, as I also assume it to be, there must 
surely not merely be some kind of unity among the diversities other- 
wise discoverable in our multidimensional world but it must also be 
possible for us, if not, indeed, also necessary, to effect a certain co- 
ordination of our own personal or “impersonal” perspectives, which 
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will give all our different “systems”, however independent from cer- 
tain points of view, a certain interdependence from one another, and so, 
for that very reason, transform them into an in some sense unified 
system, however multidimensional it may otherwise be. 

Despite the unconvincing nature of several of Dr. Myers’ arguments 
it should, however, be emphasized that his treatise is an exceptionally 
worthwhile and stimulating contribution to our epistemological and 
metaphysical thinking, and a far more important work than the few- 
ness of its pages possibly might suggest. 

SvEN NILSON 


The Condition of Man. By Lewis Mumrorp. New York, Harcourt 
Brace and Company, 1944. Pp. 467. 


The condition of man today is bad, very bad, but not hopeless. This 
is the burden of Mr. Mumford’s warning and appeal to his fellowmen. 
His book is a consideration of successes and failures of western man, 
from Greece to the present, in his search for the good life of the 
individual person as a member of a community of persons. In every 
chapter the author is valiantly attempting the difficult task of arousing 
in the reader a lively sense of man’s weaknesses and failures and an 
equally lively sense of man’s creative power and the splendour of his 
limited achievements, The moral, for certainly this book has a moral, 
is that the extremity of our contemporary situation calls, not merely 
for the military defeat of the enemy, but for the spiritual regeneration 
of all men and the achievement of a new cultural synthesis which will 
lay the foundation for the universal “city of man” of the future. 

Mr. Mumford’s book presents a kind of spiritual accounting. Ideals 
and ideas, programmes and persons, social movements and social in- 
stitutions, cultures and climates of opinion, are described and the debit 
and the credit set down. The standard for evaluation is not as pre- 
cisely stated as one could desire. One gathers, however, that it is the 
ideal of the complete human being who, as worker, lover, artist, 
scientist, philosopher, citizen and moral agent, finds his freedom and 
happiness through participation in communal modes of living and 
social institutions which are designed to unite men without regimenting 
them, which are sufficiently flexible to be capable of assimilating new 
cultural contributions without repudiation of the spiritual inheritance, 
and which do not purchase their value by the exclusion and degrada- 
tion of any group, class or nation of human beings. 

The weaknesses of the splendid civilization of Greece, it is pointed 
out, lay not only in the cleavage between citizen and slave, Athenian 
and Spartan, but also in the prevailing unreadiness of Hellenic 
civilization to control the forces of economic expansion. These forces 
were despised and ignored instead of being utilized for human wel- 
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fare. In the latter chapters of Mumford’s book it becomes apparent 
that modern man has repeated the mistake not because he ignored 
and despised these forces but because he worshipped them as ends in 
themselves. “At a moment when a vast surplus was available for the 
goods of leisure and culture, the very ideals of leisure and culture 
were cast into disrepute—except when they could be turned to 
profit” (414). “The balanced economy we must seek will place its 
emphasis not on the horsepower it consumes but on the manpower 
it releases: it will translate energy into leisure and leisure into life” 
(412). 

A chapter, entitled The Primacy of the Person, is devoted to Jesus. 
Mr. Mumford treats the subject with reverence and enthusiasm and 
in a completely secular spirit. He stresses what he calls “the life- 
furthering tendency”. “Every word and act of Jesus can be inter- 
preted as an attempt to disinter the corpse of man: to raise the dead 

. nothing was good for Jesus unless it furthered life in its per- 
petual process of self-transcendence and self-liberation” (59). Yet 
our author is prepared to enter something on the debit side as well. 
“The great prophet of the soul left out of his mission the traditional 
food of the soul. Music, poesy, painting, philosophy, science, counted 
nought for the salvation of man” (60). There is also the fact of 
Jesus’ indifference to political improvements, For this, and other 
reasons, Mumford is prepared to recognize the values of the Chris- 
tian Church of the Middle Ages, for. “to be socially operative, ideas 
must be incorporated in institutions and laws, enacted through a daily 
discipline of the individual life, finally embodied in buildings and 
works of art that create an effective background for the new drama, 
and transpose its theme from the dream world where it originated to 
the world of actuality, where it is tested, challenged, modified” (63). 
But, unfortunately, the Catholic Church, when it was finally able to 
abandon its strategy of retreat, adapted a strategy of power through 
the instrument of wealth. The early Protestant movements were essen- 
tially a layman’s protest against this, but their first promise was largely 
betrayed by the progressive nihilism of unrestrained subjective opinion. 

Mr. Mumford offers interesting analysis of the role in the drama 
of western civilization of such dramatis personae as the following: 
the conception of courtly love, the ideal of the gentleman, the culture 
of the country house, the diplomatic Christianity of the Jesuit order, 
the mathematical rationalism of sixteenth century science, the 
Utopian dreams and predatory instincts called forth by the discovery 
of the new world, capitalism and the machine, and the interplay of 
tensions produced by the concomitant development of romanticism 
and utilitarianism in recent times. 

Every reader of this book will be delighted by Mr. Mumford’s 
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flashes of insight and acute and suggestive analysis but, equally, every 
reader will be inclined to question the wisdom and accuracy of certain 
of his evaluations. It is, for example, strange to find it stated that 
the amiable David Hume offered a theoretical defence for “life in 
the raw’. However, it seems more important, in estimating Mr. 
Mumford’s total achievement, to attempt to uncover the basic as- 
sumptions of the entire study. 

The thesis clearly is that in the vast drama of western civilization 


‘the promise of one great human achievement after another has been 


betrayed. It is, therefore, pertinent to ask: what are the forces of evil 
which have prevented the progress of man? These forces of evil are 
to be found within man himself and apparently they are two: namely, 
automatism and egotism, otherwise expressed, sloth and greed. The 
former appears as almost identical with the Bergsonian conception of 
matter. The vital creative impulse no sooner finds expression when the 
life begins to go out of it. A numbing rigidity and mechanism super- 
vene. Mankind is not sufficiently aware of the necessity for sustained 
creative effort. This conviction accounts for Mumford’s sympathy 
with romanticism, his warm appreciation of Rousseau and Whitman, 
his special reverence for the organic and the vital, his apprehension 
of number, of quantity, of the machine, and even, at times, of the clos- 
ure of esthetic self-sufficiency. Mr. Mumford is wise enough to see 
the lack of justification for Faust’s salvation through restlessness, yet 
the burden of his discourse makes it clear that one of man’s chief 
errors has been to say, from time to time, “verweile doch du bist so 
schén”. Although Mumford realizes that the good life must have its 
consummation there are many passages where he comes close to a 
naive worship of vitality and life for its own sake. 

The other villain of the piece is primitive greed and the lust for 
power. This, Mumford identifies with the Freudian “id”. It is a source 
of strength but it remains a menace unless integrated with the needs 
of the ego and the achievements of the super-ego. Mumford departs 
from Freud in granting positive value to the super-ego as an organic 
part of the total person. Modern man is a sick soul and, in one sense, 
Mumford’s study is a remembrance of things past for the purpose of 
effecting a psychoanalytical cure. In his darkest moods, Mumford is 
sustained by the conviction that men’s outbursts of barbarism are the 
symptoms of their frustration and unhappiness. Men really desire 
those higher values which are compatible with the good life for all 
but they are victims of their own ignorance and the error of the times. 
“Man’s animal past is his original sin’, When men are blocked in their 
effort to become complete persons they revert in the direction of their 
animal past. This point of view of Mumford’s is, of course, current 
in contemporary sociological theory but it is a question if it does not 
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do the animals an injustice. It is probably far more likely that man’s 
original sin is something peculiarly human. It is better that this be 
recognized and that the limitations of mental therapy be also recog- 
nized unless adjustment and happiness are identical with virtue. 

In conclusion, however, it must be said that this is a fine book, writ- 
ten with erudition and spirit and ennobled by a deep moral concern 


for the good of that creature man whose history it reviews and to 
whom it is addressed. 


D. WaLsH 


SMITH COLLEGE 


Sobre la historia de la filosofia. Por Francisco Romero. Tucuman, 
Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, 1943. Pp. 99. 


Keen observations about the meaning of the history of philosophy 
are made by the noted Argentine philosopher, Francisco Romero, in 
this book which is a basis for a more extensive work to follow. In 
his native country, the author is professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires and of La Plata. Internationally, he is presi- 
dent of both the North and the Latin American branches of the Center 
of Inter-American Philosophical Exchange. 

A few of Romero’s points of view about the history of philosophy 
are as follows. The hierarchy of names and works of past philoso- 
phers used by historical writers is not self-evident, but is the “conse- 
quence of prolonged critical examination”. Furthermore, much un- 
certainty exists concerning the ideas of some philosophers. How close, 
for example, do Plato and Xenophon come to stating the philosophy 
of Socrates? Even in modern times a thinker like Kant is interpreted 
differently. 

Philosophical thinking through the ages, according to Romero, is 
not a mere succession of separate episodes, but is a process of matura- 
tion and advancement. New aspects and problems come to light which 
had not been considered deeply before, but which may, indeed, rest 
upon the labors of past thinkers, This superior idea of the history of 
philosophy as such, rather than the history of philosophies only, was 
developed by Hegel. Like some others, however, he made the mistake 
of assuming that his system of thought is the necessary culmination of 
philosophical history. But another interpretation exists, Romero says, 
that is “freer and broader; which affirms that history is a living and 
developing process, internal necessity and permanent creation at the 
same time, accepting it above all as an enormous problem and rever- 
ing in it a mystery whose veil is raised little by little. . . .” 

Romero regards as unfortunate the assumption of many nineteenth 
century philosophical historians that the history of philosophy is 
limited to Occidental thought. He calls this the “haughty isolation 
of the philosophy of the Occident”. But writers in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, such as Brucker of Germany, attempted to write universal his- 
tories, including Oriental thought. We need, Romero emphasizes, to 
take into account not only the Western world, but India and China as 
well. He thinks that although sufficient material is available on the 
Orient, not much advance has been made even to our day in writing 
histories of philosophy that are truly universal in scope. 

Joun H. HersHey 


BxripGEWwATER, Mass. 
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The Primacy of Faith. By RicHArp Kroner. New York, The Macmillan 

Company, 1943. Pp. ix, 226, 

Professor Kroner’s Gifford Lectures, delivered at St. Andrews during 
the year 1939-1940, are here belatedly published. To the reader who is 
familiar with his recent briefer volumes on The Religious Function of 
Imagination and How Do We Know God? these lectures will come as some- 
thing of a disappointment. The distinctive feature of Professor Kroner’s 
religious thought lies in his conception of imagination as the faculty through 
which man apprehends the totality of his world and which becomes the 
medium o- religious revelation. All three of these books are occupied with 
the clarification of this theme, but the briefer books come to closer grips 
than the Gifford Lectures do with the crucial questions as to what fhe 
precise role of imagination is and as to how we are to discriminate between 
truth and falsehood in its disclosures. This is natural, since the author’s 
thought has continued to develop since the lectures were given. The present 
book is not without its value, however, since it provides a broader historical 
orientation and discusses some problems, such as those of evil and sin, 
which receive only incidental treatment in the other volumes. 

E. A. Burtr 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 


John Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule. By W1LLMooRE KENDALL 
Urbana, IIl., The University of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 141. 


The purpose of this book is two-fold: to formulate a logically satisfactory 
theory of majority rule, and to show that this theory was first embodied, in 
an imperfect and preliminary form, in the work of John Locke. In his 
approach to the problem, the author is concerned primarily with questions 
of logical consistency. His analysis is often acute, and does much to reveal 
the underlying complexities of Locke’s political thought. Unfortunately his 
interpretation pays practically no attention to the historical context of 
Locke’s work. The resulting conclusions, though occasionally suggestive, are 
on the whole not only unorthodox, but also unconvincing. 

F. M. WATKINS 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


An Introduction to Francesco Patrizi’s Nova de universis philosophia. A 
thesis. By BENJAMIN BRICKMAN. New York, 1941. Pp. 82. 


This essay is to be commended as a brief but lucid statement of Patrizi’s 
relation to the philosophical movement commonly styled “Italian nature- 
philosophy”. The work is devoted mainly to an analysis of the structure 
and contents of Patrizi’s chief philosophical work, the Nova de universis 
philosophia, which first appeared in comprehensive form at Ferrara in 1591. 
The analysis is accompanied by a brief biographical sketch and a bibliog- 
raphy. There is also provided a chronological list of Patrizi’s works (thirty 
titles in a total of thirty-seven editions) with a statement of the libraries 
where they are located. This will be particularly useful, for of the thirty-one 
editions of the twenty-four titles that appeared before 1800 only five are to 
be found in American libraries. 


H. B. ADELMANN 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 
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A Philosophy of the Social Mode. By Joun E. Macy, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Pemberton House, 1942. Pp, viii, 322. 


This volume endeavors to present man’s social-moral development in terms 
of a series of evolutionary stages. 

Each stage or epoch is governed by a pair of factors which keep man on 
his social course. These factors are the basic determinants of the resulting 
culture. Out of their interaction is gradually generated a new pair of factors 
which in turn create the new cultural epoch, and so on. For example, as for 
primitive man, “The power which ruled his life was Savage Force; the 
means with which he met that power, striving to counter it and direct it 
to beneficial ends was Propitiation”. This is the First Social Mode. The 
Second Social Mode growing out of the First is Patronship and Alliance, 
and so on through a succession of Modes. 

There is a fine sweep of history in the book and many excellent interpre- 
tations, but the reader is often left disturbed by observing that the historic 
stream is forced through the narrowing funnel of synthesis. The exposition 
of the modern periods of history and especially current events is marked by 
evaluation in terms of prejudice rather than calm objectivity. Finally there 
is no index. 


EuGcENE G. BEWKES 
WasuincrTon, D.C. 


The Vita Sancti Malchi of Reginald of Canterbury. A Critical Edition, with 
Introduction, Apparatus Criticus, Notes, and Indices. By Levi Rosert 
Linp. Urbana, The University of Illinois Press, 1942. Pp. 246. 


Some time before 1107, the Benedictine Reginald of Canterbury composed 
a Life of St. Malchus in 3,344 leonine hexameters with two-syllable rhyme, 
which Dr. Lind, with some assistance from Professor Oldfather, has edited 
for its first appearance in print, The editor believes that Reginald’s 1076- 
line versification of St. Jerome’s Malchus contained in Merton College MS., 
241, transcribed in full, was the author’s first form. Later he expanded this 
version by inserting digressions based on his “somewhat absurb fund of 
knowledge of mythological, Biblical, and classical Latin literature”. In the 
expanded form the poem exists in five manuscripts, from which the present 
edition has been prepared. Although the poem pales before the trenchant 
prose of St. Jerome, for Reginald is neither inspired nor inventive, it holds 
two qualities of interest to the student of the Middle Ages: the distortion 
of values brought on by the unbalanced asceticism of certain cloisters, and 
the author’s unusual manipulation of the hexameter. The first quality should 
make references to Reginald a more than adequate substitute for the now- 
overworked Contemptus Mundi of Bernard of Morlas; Malchus is, of 
course, just the story to allow the ascetic temper its fullest play. The second 
quality is quite inadequately treated by the editor in his remarks, p. 225. The 
student of literature will, I think, be astonished by Reginald’s critical doc- 
trines, lines 49-63 of the De Intentione, or Preface. 


CHARLES W. JONES 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


Liber Vitasfratrum Jordani de Saxonia. Ediderunt RupoLpHus ARBESMANN 
et WINIFRIDUS HUMPFNER. (Cassiciacum, Studies in St. Augustine and 
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the Augustinian Order. Volume I [American Series].) New York, Cos- 
mopolitan Science & Art Service Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. xciv, 548. 


The eruption of the mendicant orders so changed the pattern of our civili- 
zation that all monuments of their acts are precious; yet it has remained for 
our century to establish reliable texts of their early writings. The present 
volume, the first in an American series of Cassiciacum: Studies in St. Augus- 
tine and the Augustinian Order, promises to do for the Eremites what the 
Quarachi brotherhood (may God preserve them!) has been doing for the 
Minors. As preacher, teacher, Provincial, and frequent delegate, Jordanus of 
Saxony was an unofficial historian of the Order during the climactic first 
half of the fourteenth century. His Vitasfratrum, a kind of speculum ordinis 
published in 1357, combines exemplary miracles with a systematic treatment 
of the spiritual regulations of the brotherhood, on the model of Cassian’s 
Collations, which is freely quoted. Father Arbesmann collated the thirteen 
extant manuscripts and traced the sources; Father Hiimpfner wrote the 
excellent introduction and notes. Appendixes contain new texts of the Regula 
prima and Regula secunda as well as a text of the Decretum, here attributed 
to St. Fructuosus merely on assertion (p. lxxviii). In tracing the continuity 
of the Order from St. Augustine, the editors depart from their characteristic 
suspension of judgment, but cite considerable supporting evidence. 


CHARLES W, JoNES 
Cornett UNIVERSITY 


Negative Fact, Negation and Truth. By ApHAR CHANDRA Das. Calcutta, 
University of Calcutta, 1942. Pp. xxiii, 294. 


This volume is substantially the author’s recent doctoral dissertation at 
the University of Calcutta. After discussing with meticulous thoroughness 
the whole problem of negation Dr. Das goes on to consider various basic 
logical questions: truth and falsity, the Laws of Thought (identity, contra- 
diction, excluded middle), judgment and inference. (This seems an unfor- 
tunate order of topics.) He develops and clarifies his position through criti- 
cism of various representative logicians. Special attention is given to Bradley 
and Bosanquet, from whom he has evidently learned much in spite of differ- 
ences at many points. Their influence is apparent also in his often cloudy 
style. But the careful reader will find a wealth of suggestive insights and 
acute analyses, 


STEPHEN A, EMERY 
University or NortH CAROLINA 


William James. His Marginalia, Personality and Contribution. By A. A. 
Rosack. Cambridge, Mass., Sci-art Publishers, 1942. Pp. 336. 


A volume of sidelights upon the personality of James as revealed in such 
items as the types of books in his library, the comments he wrote upon their 
margins, his style of handwriting. To these is added discussions of his reac- 
tions to psychoanalysis and spiritualism, to mathematical philosophy, and his 
position on problems of politics, economics, and international relations. A 
psychological profile is presented. His personality is judged far more out- 
standing than his work. And he is said to have no disciples (as Bowne has), 
because he was too much of a critic, possessed of too little of a positive 
program. 


Tue On1o Strate UNIVERSITY Avsert E, Avey 
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A New Approach to Philosophy. By Cate Younc Rice. Lebanon, Tennessee, 

The Cumberland University Press, 1943. Pp. 169. 

This is not an introductory textbook, but a series of (six) lectures. The 
central thesis is that philosophy must be approached through ontology. This 
ontology says that the Universe is a time-space-mind-matter “continuum” 
beyond which no more ultimate substance can exist. This is the basis of all 
psychology, subconscious and conscious. It makes possible a logic that can 
utter propositions valid throughout the whole universe. It makes ethical 
obligation the urge to action expedient for universal self-development; and 
affords ground for the objectivity of the relations which constitute beauty. 


All is finally gathered up into a World Self engaged on an inclusive scale 


in a process of self-realization of which we find a sample in finite life as 
we know it. 


ALBERT E, AvEY 
Tue Onto Strate UNIVERSITY 


The Philosophic Way of Life in America. By T. V. Smirn. Second edition. 
New York, F. S. Crofts and Company, 1943. Pp. xiv, 258. 


This is a revision of The Philosophic Way of Life, published in 1929, with 
re-phrasing and occasional omission and insertion of paragraphs, mostly 
in chapters I and VII, together with the addition, as chapter VIII, of the 
material of two of the three lectures constituting The Legislative Way of 
Life, published in 1940; the second lecture is omitted, and the others re- 
touched here and there. To the ways of life presented in the earlier edition: 
religious, represented by Royce; scientific, James; social, Dewey; and 
aesthetic, Santayana; there is added the imaginative, represented by Mon- 
tague; Smith himself representing the legislative is a sixth, these six going 
in quest of a seventh, the reader. Written in Smith’s inimitable manner the 
book, if not read too critically, will afford a pleasant and enlightening eve- 
ning to anyone who has not yet encountered it. 


ALBERT E, AveYy 
Tue On10 Strate UNIVERSITY 


The Nature of Self. By A. C. Muxeryjr. Second edition. Allahabad, The 
Indian Press Ltd., 1943. Pp. xiv, 403. 


This is a second edition of a work first published in 1938, enlarged by 
forty-three pages, including footnotes and an Appendix B on Deussen’s 
Interpretation of the Vedanta. 

The study is made with reference to the views of leading philosophers of 
the West and East. Both classics such as Descrates, Locke, Hume, Kant, 
and Hegel, and also a dozen more recent men such as Ward, Green, E. Caird, 
Bergson, Gentile, and Deussen receive frequent mention and critical discus- 
sion. From the Indian standpoint the views of Safikara, Ramanuja, Prab- 
hakara, Vacaspati, Nagarjuna, Siharsa, Vatsuyayana, and others are 
brought into relation with those of the West, Sankara’s position in particular 
is given sympathetic presentation. 

Beginning with consideration of the ego-centric paradox involved in the 
problem of the self, proceeding through psychological and epistemological 
treatments of the subject, the author reaches the conclusion that the self is 
not a substance which enters as a term into a relation. It eludes all relational 
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categories, which are applicable only within the field of consciousness. The 
Self, like the sun, illumines all objects without needing a further sun to 
illuminate it (p. 352). It is present in all knowledge and activity in its pure 
immediacy, and can be neither denied nor objectified. It is the conscious 
principle to which all objects are presented, and is not itself presented to a 
more ulterior principle. The position taken is of course a thoroughgoing 
idealism. 

It is an incisive treatment and worthy of the high commendation given 
the first edition by Professor Pratt. 

Abert E, AvEY 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Borden Parker Bowne’s Treatment of the Problem of Change and Identity. 
A Doctor’s Dissertation. By Jose A. FranQquiIz Ventura. The University 
of Puerto Rico Bulletin, Series XIII—No. 1. Rio Piedras, P.R. Published 
by the University, 1942, Pp. xvi, 260. 

The problem is the one propounded by Plato in various places, but espe- 
cially in the Phaedrus 266B, where he declares himself ready to follow 
as a god the man who can rightly unite and divide any subject. Other writers 
on Bowne’s philosophy have given casual consideration to the topic but it 
has not been treated with the thoroughness it deserves. The problem ran 
through the thinking of India, China, and Greece, and has occupied a central 
place in the succession of modern philosophies. 

_Bowne’s general method was to try to begin with commonsense and pro- 
ceed to critical elaboration of a theme, a method which is questionable ac- 
cording to this author because it assumes toc far that commonsense is real 
knowledge. 

In the recognition of the problem of change and identity Bowne dis- 
‘tinguishes three kinds of identity, logical, phenomenal, and metaphysical. The 
last is the most important. The key to the entire problem is the unity of the 
self throughout all the variety of the details of experience. It is thus a 
psychological fact, a fact which makes possible the activities of logical 
process, constitutes the process of knowing, and gives the key to meta- 
physical interpretation of the universe. It opens a way to the understanding 
of social structure, with its problem of conservatism and progress; and 
culminates in rendering the idea of God comprehensible. 

The author finds changes of points of view and ambiguities in the meanings 
of terms used; hence the problem remains incompletely solved. 

AvBert E. Avey 


Tue Onto State UNIVERSITY 


Hinduism and Buddhism. By ANANDA K. CooMaraswamy, New York, 

Philosophical Library, n.d. (1943). Pp. 86. 

Though Dr. Coomaraswamy, of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is 
chiefly known for his superb works on oriental art, he is also in the first rank 
of scholars of oriental thought, The present publication consists of two 
related studies bearing respectively the titles “Hinduism” and “Buddhism”. 
The text comprises 58 pages, but for a proper appreciation of the studies 
the 22 pages of notes demand careful attention. In a note on the last page, the 
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author refers to “the Jectures as delivered”. That the exposition was given as 
brief lectures may account in part for a dogmatic tone as well as for many 
hurried transitions, as also for obscurities and a failure to consider difficul- 
ties. I say im part because after thirty years contact personally and through 
their writings with holders of the position the author expounds, it has seemed 
to me that they are so strong in their convictions that their expositions all 
have a dogmatic character. 

A statement in the notes (86) indicates something of the author’s under- 
lying aim: “the time is coming when a Summa of the Philosophia Perennis 
will have to be written, impartially based on all orthodox sources whatever”. 
From this standpoint, with reference to the present book, he remarks: “it 
might have been better to treat the whole subject as one, making no distinc- 
tion between Buddhism and Brahminism”. Dr. Coomaraswamy appears to 
consider the fundamental of the Philosophia Perennis to be essentially what 
is involved in the advaitist interpretation of Vedantic doctrine. That is what 
he gives under the title of “Hinduism”, and his account of Buddhism leads 
to an identical view, expressed for example in his final sentence: “The reali- 
sation of Nirvana is the ‘Flight of the Alone to the Alone’”. It is not clear 
what readers the author had in mind for this publication. For serious stu- 
dents of Hinduism and Buddhism there is nothing new. The author must be 
aware of the objections to the position he maintains. But some may come into 
contact with this book early in their oriental studies and for them some ob- 
jections should be indicated. It is indisputable that there is a strong school 
of Brahminism with the view of Hinduism the author gives, and also that 
his account of Buddhism is of one definite form of Buddhist thought. That 
he and others may accept these as “orthodox” is not of serious concern to 
the philosopher whose essential query is as to the adequacy, the validity or 
truth of the position. 

In speaking of the Philosophia Perennis, Dr. Coomaraswamy refers to a 
basis in “all orthodox sources”. Before each study he has references to 
Meister Eckhart, and occasionally through his lectures he brings in isolated 
Christian phrases which he understands in harmony with his main con- 
ception. But what (equally with the claim of advaitism to be orthodox 
Hinduism) has claimed to be orthodox Christianity is and has been op- 
posed to what the author appears to regard as the Philosophia Perennis. 
The history of Hinduism includes very much that is critical of and dif- 
ferent from what the author describes. Volume III of Dr. Das Gupta’s 
History should be referred to for evidence of how important these other 
positions are in the thought of India, and his forthcoming volume IV will 
add much more. Nowhere have I come across any serious attempt by an 
advaitist to answer in detail the objections as made, for example, by 
Venkatanatha, (vide Das Gupta: History III 304-346) nor those raised 
by modern critics. As I indicated above with regard to the present lectures, 
there is a general failure to face the difficulties. What is done is to brush 
them aside, with the attitude that all other types of thought are merely 
partial standpoints transcended in the advaitist philosophy. Thus, the book 
calls for very much detailed criticism which cannot be undertaken in a 
brief review notice of it. However, it ought to be pointed out that there 
are important problems as to the historical] relations of Hinduism and 
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Buddhism which need to be considered for any adequate appreciation of 
their differences as well as of their similarities. 


ALBAN G. WIDGERY 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


The Social Philosophy of the St. Louis Hegelians. By Frances B. HARMON. 
A Dissertation, Columbia University, New York: sold by the Journal 
of Philosophy; 1943. Pp. 112. 


In this little book the author introduces Henry C. Brockmeyer, William 
Torrey Harris, and Denton J. Snider. While the expression of the St. Louis 
Movement is to be found in the works of the latter two men (Snider alone 
published more than fifty books), the genius and center of the group was 
Brockmeyer, one time Lieutenant Governor of Missouri, who wrote little 
but spoke much and well. 

The aim of the group was to rationalize every field of activity, using 
Hegel’s philosophy as a principle of interpretation. For ten years the group 
held meetings, and then, in 1867, Harris founded the The Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, which the group published for twenty-three years. Trans- 
lating Hegel’s philosophy into American idiom, they found it necessary to 
become eclectics and to adapt rather than copy exactly Hegel’s basic ideas. 

Believing that participation in the universal constitutes the meaning of 
freedom, and that all men must be free in order to participate, the group 
held that the democratic principle was necessary. Institutions, objective 
counterparts of the ego as will, are created to reflect the democratic prin- 
ciple. The author discusses the nature of the chief institutions as seen by 
the St. Louis group: the family, economic groups, the political state, the 
church, and educational institutions, A particularly interesting adaptation 
of an Hegelian idea was Snider’s belief in the possibility of a world re- 
ligion. According to him the trend toward religious syncretism was parallel 
to the movement of the political world toward federation: religious unity, 
he said, will be possible after the lesson of political federation has been 
learned. 

The author does not exaggerate the influence of the group. They lec- 
tured throughout the middle west as well as throughout the east, and 
contributed to an interest in Plato, Aristotle, and Hegel, and stimulated 
the formation of local philosophical societies. Their periodical attracted 
readers, and Harris’s Concord School of Philosophy drew large audiences 
for ten summers. But they left no group of followers; their personal in- 
spiration ended when they died. Yet who can say this for certain? John 
Dewey wrote to Harris in 1881 asking if he considered him fitted to con- 
tinue philosophical study professionally. Harris encouraged him. Five years 
later, when Dewey’s first book appeared, Dewey wrote Harris that the 
book was an “indirect offspring” of Harris’s. Arrows may have fallen to 
earth one knows not where. 

Mitton R. Konvitz 
New Yorx UNIVERSITY 
“Art Criticism and Semantic Discipline.” Reprinted from Delaware Notes, 

Sixteenth Series. By Lewis W. Becx. Newark, University of Delaware, 

1943. Pp. 31-53. 

In a carefully reasoned statement, Professor Beck concludes that art has 
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an inherent nature of its own and yet that it is not dissociated from social 
values, for political, moral, and religious themes may have artistic signif- 
icance. The statement convincingly disposes of theories asserting that art 
is merely private and subjective (impressionistic), for they are unable to 
supply norms for criticism; and of theories recognizing merely imagina- 
tion or creativity (expressionistic), for they confuse the conditions of art 
with art itself, or propaganda with art. He concludes that art has intrinsic 
meaning which is not purely formal, and which includes content that is per se 
extra-esthetic, Accordingly, he shows the shortcomings of semantic analysis 
which relegates value statements to pseudo-statements. Professor Beck’s 
analysis is essentially sound, and his positive suggestions are note- 
worthy. 


BERTRAM Morris 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A Psychology of Art Creation. A Dissertation. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania. By Jutrus Portnoy. 1942. Pp. 116. 


Dr. Portnoy proposes to develop a theory of art creation supported by 
evidence. He documents three theses: (1) creation has its initial ground 
in the experience of the artist; (2) through memory, experience is stored 
in the unconscious, where it undergoes a process of elaboration; and (3) 
actual creation follows upon some external stimulus, though it may also 
involve the collaboration of willful thought. His documentation leads him 
to examine some interesting biographical material relating to. the ways in 
which a number of artists from the various arts proceed to create their 
works. The reader is not told the “how” of artistic creation, which, despite 
the author’s intent, remains largely in the impalpably deep and scientifically 
unanalyzed unconscious. Moreover, the relation of the theory of artistic 
creation to the theory of art is not clarified. 


BERTRAM Morris 
NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Socialism and Ethics. By Howarp Setsam. New York, International Pub- 

lishers, 1943. Pp. 223. 

The author of a Marxist introduction to Philosophy gives us in this book 
a Marxist treatment of Ethics. He begins with a somewhat trite con- 
demnation of capitalism, but then proceeds to an admirable critical analysis 
of some basic ethical issues, In his attempt to correlate conceptions of the 
good life with forms of economic organization, he is particularly successful 
in contrasting the two contemporary moralities of the owning class and 
the working class. Dr. Selsam’s evaluation of absolutism on the one hand, 
and of complete relativism on the other hand, has merit quite independent 
of the framework of Marxist philosophy within which the argument pro- 
ceeds. 


Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
CoLcaTe UNIVERSITY 


The Value Doctrine of Karl Marx. By Avsert G. A, Bartz. New York, 
King’s Crown Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 49. 


Professor Balz points out that the analysis of Capital is not merely 
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economic and sociological but also philosophical. “The analysis offered in 
the opening pages ..., and the ontology involved”, he says, “is essentially 
Aristotelian in spirit and technique”. A commodity, which is a “thing” or 
“individual”, is unique and irreplaceable, yet identical with other commodi- 
ties in exchange. Thus an old philosophical problem emerges in an economic 
setting. Balz contends that Marx could have gone deeper had he made 
further use of Aristotelian ideas, such as prime matter, and invents two 
angels who make distinctions and show how it could be done. The con- 
clusion reached that “commodities are not incorporations of ‘labor’ but of 
mind,” is on a philosphical plane. Balz does not claim to have refuted the 
labor theory of value, and shows little interest in Marx’s main theme. His 
essay is witty and whimsical and perhaps not too serious, for he shows sur- 
prising haste in applying the Aristotelian yardstick, and seems not to see, or 
to overlook in a genial manner, the immensity of his task. 
V. J. McGri 


HunTER COLLEGE 


The Confessions of St. Augustine. Translated by F, J. SHeep. New York, 
Sheed & Ward, 1943. Pp. xxii, 354. 


Most people have probably read this major work of St. Augustine in the 
edition of the Loeb Classical Library, which is a reprint of the old classical 
translation of William Watts (1631) revised only slightly. In contrast to 
it, the translation of F. J. Sheed has distinct advantages. First of all, the 
translator did well to use You instead of Thou for the Latin second 
person singular in all those places where Augustine tells God the story of his 
life or discusses with Him a philosophical problem. By doing this the 
translator avoided giving these sober passages the character of a prayer 
which they easily take on in Watts. In other places he also succeeded in 
rendering Augustine’s often highly complex train of thought in an easily 
readable, modern English. One example among many: in Book XI, Chap. 
4, Augustine expresses the thought, so fundamental for his philosophy, that 
the things of the world declare through their visible appearance the fact 
that they were created: et vox dicentium est ipsa evidentia, Watts com- 
pletely misunderstood this statement and even the revision of the Loeb 
Edition does not get the proper sense when it translates this with: “And 
this utterance of thine is itself demonstration”. Sheed, on the other hand, 
renders it correctly: “And this visible presence is in itself the voice with 
which they speak”. The translator exhibits everywhere in similar manner a 
sound understanding of the original text. 


ErtcH FRANK 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Hippocratic Oath. Text, Translation and Interpretation. By Lupwic 
EDELSTEIN. Supplement No. 1 to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 64. 

The historical forces instrumental in formulating the Hippocratic Oath 
have never been generally agreed upon and in spite of the voluminous 
literature dealing directly or indirectly with the Oath, the time when it 
was written and the purpose for which it was intended have never been 
indisputably established. With these points in mind Dr. Edelstein has re- 
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examined the text of the Hippocratic Oath, made a careful translation of 
the document, and presented a thoughtful and well annotated interpretation 
of its passages. 

In his interpretation of the Oath, Edelstein first considers separately the 
two principal parts of the document (the Ethical Code and the Covenant) 
and then discusses the unity of the Oath as a whole. He is of the opinion 
that the Ethical Code, that is, the provisions concerning the administration 
of poison and abortive remedies, is clearly a Pythagorean concept. In like 
manner he believes that the Covenant, which emphasizes the father-son 
relationship between teacher and pupil as well as the obligations of the 
pupil in transmitting medical knowledge, is “paralleled by doctrines peculiar 
to the followers of Pythagoras”. 

Dr. Edelstein concludes that the Hippocratic Oath was conceived in the 
4th century B. C. by a physician in conformity with Pythagorean ideals. 
The Oath points to a Pythagorean “way of life” which seeks “not a political 
or group movement” but rather “to stir up the conscience of the individual”. 


Perry W. GILBERT 
Cornet UNIVERSITY 


Carlyle, Hitler, and Emerson: a Comparison of Political Theories. By IRENE 
P. McKEenwan. University of Colorado Studies, Series B. Studies in the 
Humanities, Vol. 21, No, 1. Boulder, Colorado, 1943. Pp. 1-29. 


The article consists of quotations from the three authors mentioned in 
the title arranged under the following rubrics: democracy, freedom of 
speech, attitude toward labor, the hero or leader, militarism, and racial 
inequality. There is little or no attempt to put the quotations into their 
context, or the three authors into the setting of their time and place, or 
their ideas into any framework of systematic philosophical implication. 
The contrasts and similarities are therefore quite external and are left with- 
out any standard for estimating their importance. 


Gerorce H. SaBINE 
Cornet, UNIVERSITY 


Religion of Tomorrow. By Joun Exvor Booptn. New York, Philosophical 

Library, 1943. Pp. 1869. 

Professor Boodin presents the main outlines of his philosophy of religion 
in a compact little volume under this optimistic title. The presentation is 
nontechnical, aiming at clarification of the role of religion in meeting 
personal and social problems today rather than at theoretic systematization. 
Part I surveys the historical background, and the other three parts deal, in 
turn, with God as Creative Presence, with the relation between love and 
insight, and with the problems of destiny. 

Many readers will find the third part especially provocative. Here, on 
the one hand, are keen comments on the way in which love provides the 
necessary foundation for insight into the ‘nclusive unities of experience; on 
the other hand a quite unbuttressed contention that whatever love demands 
must be real merely because it is demanded. Has not the author forgotten 
that true love makes no demands? Love gives, does it not, and is happy 
with whatever comes as a result of the giving? 

E. A. Burtt 


CorneL_t UNIVERSITY 
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Twentieth Century Philosophy. Living Schools of Thought. Edited by 
Dacosert D. Runes, New York, Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 572. 


The announced purpose of this book is “to present an overview of present 
day philosophical trends” in a two-fold series of essays covering “pretty 
well the entire field of modern philosophical investigation”. Part I, con- 
sisting of nine essays, covers various branches of philosophy, such as Ethics, 
Philosophy of Science, and Metaphysics. Among the distinguished con- 
tributors are Tufts, Parker, Pound, Whitehead, and Mackintosh. Part II 
contains thirteen essays devoted to schools and tendencies—such as Per- 
sonalism (Flewelling), Phenomenology (Farber), American Pragmatism 
(Dewey), Dialectical Materialism (Somerville) and Philosophies of China 
(Wing-tsit Chan). There are also Bibliographies and Notes, but no Index. 

Of this collection the present writer found the essays on “Metaphysics”, 
by Everett W. Hall, and on “Logical Empiricism”, by Herbert Feigl, 
especially instructive and stimulating. Hall defends in a spirited fashion 
what he understands by metaphysics, and Feigl once again heaps an em- 
piricist’s scorn upon what he regards as the perversions of metaphysics; 
yet one has the feeling that speaking as man to man, and mere verbal 
distinctions apart, the two writers would find themselves in substantial 
agreement on a considerable range of problems, 

Many of the essays are inevitably of the nature of minor variations on 
familiar themes—which may not be a serious defect in a book presumably 
intended for the general reader. 


H. R. SMart 
CorneELL UNIVERSITY 
Humanism and Theology. By WERNER JAEGER. Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 

versity Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 88. (The Aquinas Lecture, 1943.) 

The period commonly called the Renaissance is, says Professor Jaeger in 
this charming and luminous lecture, only one of several renascences of the 
classical Greek spirit. There was another in the Augustan age, another in 
the fourth century after Christ, and a very great one in the age of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, St. Thomas’s commentaries on Aristotle are a more serious 
and tenacious effort to recover the Greek spirit than anything done by 
the humanist-poets of the Renaissance. Thus St. Thomas is a humanist in 
the sense of one who reaches back to the classical tradition. He is more 
specifically a humanist in that his thought depends greatly on his view of 
human nature, and in that he adheres to the classical concept of human 
nature as that of a rational being. Against the objection that no one is a 
humanist if he makes God the focus of interest, Professor Jaeger gently 
suggests that the agnosticism of Protagoras is only one form of Greek 
humanism, and the degenerate form. Man and human life were always in 
the foreground of the Greek consciousness; but, if the Gods of Homer and 
Hesiod and Aeschylus began to disappear in Sophocles and Euripides and 
the sophists, they were replaced in a stronger form by Plato and Aristotle. 
Plato invented theology, both word and idea; and his doctrine that God is 
the measure of all things is a humanism no less concerned with man, 
and more in the center of the Greek stream, than Protagoras’ doctrine that 
man is the measure of all things. 


RICHARD RosINSON 
CorneLt UNIVERSITY 
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The following books have been received: 


Physics of the 20th Century. By Pascuat JorpANn. Translated by ELEANoR 
Osury. New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. xii, 185. 

The Quest for Moral Law. By Louise SAxe Esy. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 280. 

Papers in Legal Philosophy. By MirtaM THERESA Rooney, Chairman of 
the Committee on Philosophy of Law and Government, Reprinted from 
the Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 19th 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, December 30, 1943. Pp. 150-178. 

Filosofia de la persona, Y otros ensayos de filosofia. Per FRANcisco RoMERGO, 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Losada, S.A., 1944. Pp. 140. 

Art in a Post War World. By Various AutHors. Special Issue of the Jour- 
nal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, III 9-10. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1944. Pp. 144. 

Les Stigmates. Per Paut Stwex. Conférence faite a l’Academie Brésilienne 
de 10 Octobre 1940, Extrait des “Annais da Academia Brasileira,” 1944. 
Pp. 18. 

A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other Essays. By BRoNISLAW MALINOW- 
ski. With a Preface by HuntiNcTon Carrns. Chapel Hill, The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1944. Pp. x, 228. 

The Schools of Vedanta. By Nacaraja Rao. With a Foreword by Sir S. 
RADHAKRISHNAN. Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1943. Pp. viii, 132. 

The Concept of Dread. By Sgren Kierkegaard. Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by WALTER Lowrtle. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1944. Pp. xix, 154. 

The World as Spectacle. An Aesthetic View of Philosophy. By Gustav E. 
MUELLER. New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. 207. 

Methodology of the Social Sciences. By Fetrx KauFMANN. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1944. Pp. x, 272. 

Modern Political Philosophies and What They Mean. By Louts Wasser- 
MAN. Philadelphia, The Blakiston Company, 1944. Pp. viii, 287. 

Franciscan Institute Publications, No. 1: The Tractatus de Successivis. 
Attributed to Wmt1am OckHam. Edited with a Study on the Life and 
Works of Ockham. By PuitorHeus BorHNer. St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 
The Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure College, 1944. Pp. xiii, 122. 

Foreword to Philosophy. An Elementary Essay In Realistic Idealism. By 
CuHartes F. SAWHILL VirtuE. Cynthiana, Kentucky, The Hobson Book 
Press, 1944. Pp, x, 91. ; 

The Enjoyment of the Arts. Edited by Max Scuoen. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944. Pp. 336. 

Naturalism and the Human Spirit. Edited by Yervant H. KrixorrAn. 
New York, Morningside Heights, Columbia University Press, 1944. Pp. 


Xx, 397. 
Philosophical Commentaries generally called the Commonplace Book. By 


Grorce BerKeELey, Bishop of Cloyne. An editio diplomatica transcribed 
and edited with introduction and notes by A. A. Luce. London Edinburgh 
Paris Melbourne Toronto and New York, Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Limited, 1944. Pp. xlii, 485. 
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NOTES 


The first annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics was 
held in the Cleveland Museum of Art, September 11-13, 1944. The subject 
of the address by President Thomas Munro was “Society and Solitude 
in Aesthetics”. The following program was presented: 

I. Aims and Methods in Aesthetics. Thomas Munro, presiding. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


1. L. D. Longman, A Proposed Method for the Scientific Study of 
Aesthetics. 

2. Carl Thurston, The Toolbox of Aesthetics. 

3. J. R. Tuttle, The Methods of Aesthetics. 

4. E. C. Hassold, Towards a New Bibliography. 

5. L. K. Frank, The Role of the Arts in Reconstruction. 

General Theory. Max Schoen, presiding. 

1. S. C. Pepper, An Hypothesis About Emotional Distance in Art. 

2. A. R. Chandler, The Aesthetics of Alfred Rosenberg. 

3. G. E. Mueller, The World as Spectacle: An Aesthetic View of 
Philosophy. 

4. J. S. Moore, The Sublime, and Other Subordinate Aesthetic Concepts. 

5. W. S. Rusk, Art as Memory, Activity, and Goal. 

The Arts: Music, Literature. Van Meter Ames, presiding. 

1. W. H. Hollis, Music in Industry. 

2. Katharine E. Gilbert, Spatial Imagery in Some Recent Poetry. 

3. Renato Poggioli, On the Validity of Literary History and Its Es- 
sence. 

4. C. D. Thorpe, Positive and Negative Romanticism. 

5. J. Remenyi, Nationalism, Internationalism, and Universality in 
Literature. 

6. M. C. Nahm, The Structure of Art. 

The Visual Arts. Katharine Gilbert, presiding. 

1. Helmut Hungerland, Problems of Descriptive Analysis in the Vis- 
ual Arts. 

2. F. J. Roos, Jr., The Cyclical Theory in Art History. 

3. C. D. Lamberton, Subject in Art. 

4. Catharine Patrick, Different Responses Produced by Good and 
Poor Art. 

5. Maximilian Beck, Industrial Progress and Aesthetic Enjoyment. 


. The Arts: Various Approaches. C. J. Ducasse, presiding. 


1. R. E. L. Rainey, Jr., Charting Interrelations of the Arts. 

. Isabel C. Hungerland, The Surrealist Sensibility. 

. Charles Hartshorne, Beauty as Balance of Unity and Variety. 

. E. M. Blake, A Method for the Creation of Geometric Designs 
Based on Structure. 

. H. Schaefer-Simmern, The Foundation of Art Education. 

. R. S. Stites, The Aesthetics of the Motion Picture. 


> Ww bh 


num 


An International Congress of Philosophy, organized by the Société Haiti- 
enne d’Etudes Scientifiques, was held September 24-30 at Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti. The general subject of the conference was “Les Problémes de la 
Connaissance”. Professor Jacques Maritain was the guest of honor and 
delivered the address at the opening meeting. In spite of war conditions, 
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representatives from France, England, Canada, United States, Cuba, Mexico, 
Brazil, Peru, and a number of other South American republics were 
present. 


The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Mrinp LIII 211: C. D. Broad, Hr. Von Wright on the Logic of Induction 
(III); W. T. Stace, Positivism; Gustav Bergmann, Pure Semantics, Sen- 
tences, and Propositions; A. Ushenko, Undecidable Statements and Meta- 
language; Max Black, The “Paradox of Analysis”. 

PuitosopHy XIX 73: Irene M. Hubbarb, Impartial Thinking; C. D. 
Hardie, The Relations Between Science and Philosophy; T. A. Burkill, 
Theism and Absolutism; E. M. Rowell, Memory: A Cloud of Witness; 
Sydney E. Hooper, Whitehead’s Philosophy: Theory of Perception. 

THE JourNAL oF PuriLosopHy XLI 14: Sidney Zink, Art, Science, and 
Experience; George V. Gentry, Some Comments on Morris’s “Class” Con- 
ception of the Designatum, 15: Stanley Lebergott, Chance and Circum- 
stance: Are Laws of History Possible?; Gardner Williams, Human Free- 
dom and the Laws of Nature. 16: V. J. McGill, Subjective and Objective 
Methods in Philosophy. 17: John Dewey, Some Questions about Value; 
Henry David Aiken, Emotive “Meanings” and Ethical Terms. 18: H. Heath 
Bawden, Method. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL RESEARCH IV 4: Richard B. Brandt, 
The Significance of Differences of Ethical Opinion in Ethical Rationalism; 
Jean Wahl, Realism, Dialectic, and the Transcendent; Eric Voegelin, Siger 
de Brabant; Ludwig von Mises, The Treatment of “Irrationality” in the 
Social Sciences; Lewis White Beck, Character and Deed. 

THE JourNAL oF Sympotic Locic IX 2: R. L. Goodstein, On the re- 
stricted ordinal theorem; J. C. C. McKinsey, On the number of complete 
extensions of the Lewis systems of sentential calculus. 

PHILOSOPHY OF ScIENCE XI 3: Clark L. Hull, Value, Valuation, and 
Natural-Science Methodology; Felix E. Oppenheim, Outline of a Logical 
Analysis of Law; Ralph S. Lillie, Vital Organization and the Psychic 
Factor; W. R. Dunlop, Organization; Harriet F. Montague, The Method 
of Infinite Descent and the Method of Mathematical Induction. 

Scrence & Society VIII 3: Alan Sweezy, Social Security and National 
Prosperity; Margaret Schlauch, Folklore in the Soviet Union; Philip S. 
Foner, Labor and the Copperheads; D. D. Kosambi, Caste and Class in 
India; Samuel Putnam and Lilliam Hornstein, Notes on Literary Trends 
Under Hitler; Samuel Bernstein, Jaurez on Guerilla Warfare. 

AntTiocH Review IV 2: David Lewis, Farmer-Labor Unity: The Ex- 
perience of the C.C.F.; Murray D. Lincoln, Agriculture in America’s Crisis; 
Russell Smith, Big Business and the Farm Bloc; P. Alston Waring and 
Walter Magnus Teller, Small Farmers Belong in a Progressive Movement; 
Beatrice Gomberg, British Food Control; Marion. Clawson, Our Postwar 
Consumption of Food; Freeman Champney, Literature Takes to the Woods; 
Lewis Corey, Problems of the Peace: II. The Farmers; Irwin Stark, Dear 
Sam (a Story); John Dewey, The Democratic Faith and Education; 
George R. Geiger, Liberals Don’t Have To Be Tired; Will Lissner, Raw 
Materials, Key to the Future; The Editors, We Note. 

THe Review or Poxitics VI 3: Jerome G. Kerwin, Checks and No 
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Balances; John U. Nef, Limited Warfare and the Progress of European 
Civilization; Fritz Redlich, German Economic Planning for War and 
Peace; Michael Karpovich, A Forerunner of Lenin: P. N. Tkachev; Guido 
Zernatto, Nation: The History of a Word. 

THe Hrspert Journat XLII 4: L. P. Jacks, Peace by Compulsion and 
Otherwise; Helen Wodehouse, “A World Adrift”; E. F. Allnutt and 
Gerhart Leibholz, Education in Post-War Germany; E. M. Rowell, A Man 
and His Solitariness; W. S. Urquhart, An Inner Conflict in the Christian 
Life; S. R. Woods, Religious Education in the Schools; R. Travers Her- 
ford, The Meaning of Anti-Semitism. Another View; R. Nicol Cross, The 
Archbishops’ Commission on Training for the Ministry; Ernest C. Cripps, 
William Allen. Quaker, Humanitarian, Scientist; M. D. W. Jeffreys, Primi- 
tive Man—Where Is He To Be Found?; S. H. Mellone, Survey of Recent 
Philosophical and Theological Literature. 

Tue Tuomist VII 3: Nicholas Halligan, Patristic Schools in the Summa; 
Rudolf Allers, Functions, Factors, and Faculties; Sebastian Carlson, The 
Virtue of Humility (Concluded). 

FRANCISCAN: Stupies XXV (N.S. IV) 2: Victor Mills, St. Bernardine 
of Siena, Pillar of the Observance; Bertrand J. Campbell, Aristotle’s Natural 
Theology; Philotheus Boehner, The Medieval Crises of Logic and the 
Author of the Centiloquium Attributed to Ockham; Mary R. Learned, 
Saints’ Lives Attributed to Nicholas Bozon, Part II. 

THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION XXIV 3: C. H. Kaiser, The Formal Fallacy 
of the Cosmological Argument; Bernard M. Loomer, Ely on Whitehead’s 
God; Ernest H. Freund, Man's Fall in Martin Heidegger’s Philosophy; 
Jacob S. Minkin, Jewish Mysticism; Henry J. Cadbury, An Obscure Chap- 
ter of Quaker History. 

Tue New Scuorasticism XVIII 3: Lawrence R. Schmieder, Substantial 
Changes in Organic Matter; Louis A. J. Mercier, Freedom of the Will and 
Psychology; Thomas Greenwood, Plato and Aristotle; William Bryar, 


. Adler and the Existence of God; Gerard P. Minogue, Immediate Inferences: 


Are They Really Inferences? 

ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REvIEW XXVI 3: Star M. Heimsath, White- 
head’s Idea of God; Massey Hamilton Shepherd, Jr., The Development of 
the Early Ministry; Paul Lehmann, A Protestant Critique of Anglicanism 
(Church Congress Syllabus 8: “The Anglican Tradition,” Part V) ; Howard 
Chandler Robbins, Notes on American Hymnody; Herbert Pierrepont 
Houghton, On the Temptations of Christ and Zarathushtra; Donald Fay 
Robinson, A Note on the Twelve Apestles. 

Tue Harvard THEOLOGICAL Review XXXVII 2: William Scott Ferguson, 
The Attic Orgeones; Arthur Darby Nock, The Cult of Heroes; H. S. 
Bluhm, The Significance of Luther’s Earliest Extant Sermon. 

SpecuLuM XIX 3: Robert V. Merrill, Eros and Anteros; Robert W. 
Ackerman, The Knighting Ceremonies in the Middle English Romances; 
Josephine. Waters Bennett, Andrew Holes: A Neglected Harbinger of the 
English Renaissance; John J. H. Savage, Some Possible Sources of 
Mediaeval Conceptions of Virgil; Charles Edwin Odegaard, Imperial 
Diplomas for Menaggio and Comacina; Neil R. Ker, E. A. Lowe, and 
A, P. McKinlay, A New Fragment of Arator in the Bodleian; Vincenzo 
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Cioffarri, A Dante Note—Smeraldo; G. Levi Della Vida, A Supplementary 
Note to Speculum, xviii, 494-496. 

THE BritIsH JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy XXXIV, Part III: H. H. Ferguson 
and 7. P. H. McKellar, The influence of chromatic light stimulation on 
the subsequent rate of perception under conditions of low illumination; 
R. W. Pickford, Some effects of coloured veiling glare in binocular vision; 
British Psychological Society, Notice to Members of the Midland Branch; 
Godfrey H. Thomson, The applicability of Karl Pearson’s selection formulae 
in follow-up experiments. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy LVII 3: J. W. Papez, Struc- 
tures and Mechanisms Underlying the Cerebral Functions; R. S. Uhrbrock, 
The Expressed Interests of Employed Men; H. W. Wright, Intellect and 
the Development of Personality; R. B. Malmo and J. L. Finan, A Compara- 
tive Study of Eight Tests in the Decompression Chamber; H. J. Eysenck, 
States of High Suggestibility and the Neuroses; O. L. Lacey, A Revised 
Procedure for the Calibration of the Activity-Wheel; L. Postman, Estimates 
of Time During a Series of Tasks; M. B., Tools and Terms in Recent 
Researches; S. W. Fernberger, The Fortieth Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Experimental Psychologists; Max Wertheimer, 1880-1943. 

PsyCHOLocIcAL Review LI 4: R. S. Woodworth, James McKeen Cattell: 
1860-1944; Theodore R. Sarbin, The Logic of Prediction in Psychology; 
Frederick Wyatt and Hans Lukas Teuber, German Psychology Under the 
Nazi System—1933-1940; Saul Rosenzweig, Converging Approaches to Per- 
sonality: Murray, Allport, Lewin; Robert Ward Burnham, Logic in Psycho- 
somatic Medicine. 

JouRNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy XXXIV 4: M. B. Arnold, Emo- 
i tional Factors in Experimental Neuroses; A. M. Liberman, The Effect of 
ari Interpolated Activity on Spontaneous Recovery from Experimental Ex- 
1 tinction; W. W. Turnbull, Pitch Discrimination as a Function of Tonal 
aly Duration; C. Taylor, Studies in Color Blindness: I. Negative After- 
Images; T. W. Cook, Factors in Massed and Distributed Practice; G. K. 
Yacorzynski, The Threshold of Flicker Fusion as a Function of Excitation 
and Inhibition due to Conditioning. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN XLI 7: Program, Fifty-Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 11 and 12, 1944; Rae Gilman, Electroencephalography: 
Review of 1942; H. B. Carlson and S. M. Watson, Post-College Voca- 
tional Activities and Attitudes of Psychology Majors; Alice I. Bryan and 
y E. G. Boring, Women in American Psychology; W. L. Valentine, Note on 
th Psychological Journals for Foreign Libraries; Various Authors, Psychology 


i} and the War. 

i JewisH SoctaAL Stuptes VI 3: Walter J. Fischel, The Jews of Kurdistan 

ty a Hundred Years Ago, A Traveler’s Record; Abraham I. Katsh, Educa- 
j tion and Racial Prejudice, A Survey at New York University; Erich Rosen- 


thal, Trends of the Jewish Population in Germany, 1910-39. 

MINERVA I 1 Mayo-Junio 1944: Rodolfo Mondolfo, La Filosofia de 
Giordano Bruno; Mario Bunge, iQué es la Epistemologia?; Simon M. 
Neuschlosz, El irracionalismo en la Fisica contemporanea; Isidoro Flaum- 
baum, Meister Eckhart y Martin Heidegger; Hernan Rodriquez, Conflicto 
de vida y muerte de Antonio Machado. 
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Edited by Witney J, OATES and CHARLES T. MurRPHY 


From the iarge body of Greek Literature, the editors have selected — 
those portions which in their opinion unfailingly. i tate and give 
nourishment to man’s wisdom and judgment. The contents are at. 
tanged in the following ten classifications: 


Homer Philosophy Poetry 

History Biography ~ Oratory 
Satirical Dialogue . 
Comedy (twe complete plays) 
Tragedy (seven complete plays). 
Character Study, Mime and B 


Also in Appendix, “A Bibliography of Works in Bish Literature _ 
Showing the Influence of Greek Authors”, by | 
Francis R. B. Godolphin. 
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